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ONE IN CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avtnor or ‘‘For Licut anp Lierry,’’ ‘‘Wuere Dury Lins,’ “Rex Raynor, Arrsr,”? ‘‘ For 
AsicarL,’’ ‘‘ Her Benny,’ ETc., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MARRIED AND MATED., 


“ Gate that never wholly closes, 

Opening yet so oft in vain! 

Garden full of thorny roses! 
Roses fall and thorns remain.” 
Ernest JONES. 

ERRY climbed the spiral stairs 

to his belfry with slower 

steps than usual on the fol- 

lowing morning. He had 

intended to begin the day 

with a merry peal of wel- 

come to Ruth and her hus- 
band. “Bless ’em,” he said to himself, as 
he came slowly down-stairs to breakfast. 
“She shall begin ’er new life in the old home 
to the sound of cheerful music—that she 
shall. It’s a long time since she heard the 
bells, but I'll give ’er some lively ones for a 
beginnin’. Hullo, Gumson—” he said, catch- 
ing sight of Eli’s woebegone face. ‘ What's 
brought you here.” 

Gumson gave a great gulp and then mut- 
tered brokenly, “Sarah’s gone.” 

‘Gone ?” said Jerry in a tone of surprise. 
“Where’s she gone to ¢” 

“T guess she’s gone to the better land,” 
and Eli burst into a flood of tears. ‘“ Ah, 
comrade,” he sobbed, “it comes hard. But 
she’s better off. She’s safe on the ever- 
green shore, and I shall never see her 
again.” 

“No, that’s true enough,” said Jerry, with 
bitter irony. ‘“Ifshe’s got there you needn’t 
hope you'll ever see ‘er any more.” 

“It’s a great blow,” said Eli, pretending 
not to heed Jerry’s remark. ‘We've been 
married five-an’-twenty years.” 

An’ wedded five,” said Jerry shortly. 
*T don’t understand sich ways.” 

“‘She’s been a good partner,” sobbed Eli, 
* faithful an’ ——” 

** More’n she could say for thee, any road,” 
interposed Jerry ; “but don’t take on so; 
nobody ‘ll think the better of ’e for it.” 

“T guess you've avery unfeeclin’ heart,” 
said Eli, blowing his nose violently. ‘ You’ve 
never known what ‘twas to lose a good wife. 
However, I’ve not come to argue. My heart’s 
too full for that. My life’s a blank. But 
give her a muffled peal, an’ toll out her age. 





ao eae I married her young, poor 
Sarah,” and with a fresh rush of tears he lett 
the house. 

XXTI-—36 


Jerry ate his breakfast in silence, and 
Sukey seeing that his temper had been 
ruffled, forebore to ask any questions. 

“T ain't no patience with sich ways,” 
Jerry muttered ‘to himself, as he climbed 
slowly the belfry stairs, an’ I ain’t no likin’ 
for ’em neither. Folks oughtn’t to die of 
complaints that puzzles the doctor, that’s 
what I say. Anyhowshe might have waited 
a day longer. It ain’t fair to Ruth. Fancy 
a muffled peal for amornin’s greetin’. "Taint 
seasonable an’ I won’t do it, there now.” 

Jerry quickened his steps after he had 
come to that conclusion. While Eli Gumson, 
who was waiting impatiently for the first 
sound of the muffled peal, was very much 
surprised as well as annoyed to hear the 
cheerful notes of a very lively ditty floating 
out on the morning air. The muffled notes, 
however, came later on, and the widower 
was mollified. 

Though Mrs. Gumson’s death was not 
altogether unexpected, yet the news came 
upon Penleon with something like a shock. 
She had always been such a strong, active 
woman, that it hardly seemed possible she 
could die at so early an age. Dr. Grose 
certified that death was due to failure of 
the heart’s action, which no doubt was suffi- 
ciently definite for all practical purposes. 
Anyhow poor Mrs. Gumson was dead. She 
who had “laid out” so many of the Penle- 
onites was at last “laid out” herself, and there 
the matter would have to rest. It was very 
sad, no doubt. She had seemed to enjoy so 
much her sudden rise in the social scale, 
had talked with such evident pride of her 
husband’s wealth, had looked forward with 
so much pleasure to the completion of the 
new house, and had aped the grand lady 
with so much satisfaction to herself—that 
her sudden decease seemed all the more piti- 
ful in consequence. 

Eli for several days seemed inconsolable. 
His grief was painful to witness. And asa 
consequence he secured a large share of 
sympathy. People forgot the ten long years 
of silence during which his wife had mourned 
him as dead, or if they remembered, they 
concluded he had atoned for his neglect by 
his wonderful devotion since his return. 
Indeed Eli’s attention to his wife had been 
the talk of Penleon. She had but to express 
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a wish and he endeavoured to gratify it. 
It really seemed as if he found his greatest 
happiness in pleasing her. 

Now, all this was at an end, and Eli, as 
far as appearances went, was heartbroken. 
That there should be a few people in Pen- 
leon who did not quite believe in Eli was 
not to be wondered at. There are always 
suspicious people in every community, and 
let a man behave as decorously as he may 
and keep his moral raiment white as an 
angel’s wing, they will be certain to discover 
a few black spots that escaped the notice of 
the public eye, and in most instances will do 
their best to magnify them. 

Nothing was easier than to fling out insi- 
nuations that Eli was a consummate actor, 
that his professions of grief were mere make- 
believe, that in his heart he was thankful 
the woman was out of the way, and that the 
chances were he had led her out to the 
world’s sharp rim and pushed her off into 
the darkness. 

Now in case such insinuations had no 
foundation in fact, they were very cruel, and 
very wicked; a man’s reputation is often 
all he has with which to fight the world, and 
it is intolerable that spiteful people should 
be allowed to rob him of all his possessions, 
and there should be for him no redress. 

Fortunately perhaps for Eli he did not 
hear what these suspicious people were say- 
ing. Perhaps it is a fortunate thing for 
most of us, that we do not hear what our 
neighbours are whispering behind our backs. 
And still more fortunate for us that society 
as a whole has more charity than it is often 
credited with, and will forbear to circulate 
what cannot possibly do good, but which 
may do an immense amount of harm. 

At the funeral Eli appeared in a brand- 
new suit of black, which everybody said 
became him remarkably well. Indeed, not 
a few people remarked that it was the first 
time he had looked respectable since his 
return. That he looked ten years younger 
in his well-brushed and neatly fitting attire 
there could be no doubt whatever. Eli felt 
himself, in spite of his grief, that he looked 
more the gentleman than ever he had done 
before, and formed the resolution there and 
then that he would discard his “digger” 
attire forthwith and for ever. Perhaps he 
had a motive in this. It is not the ladies 
alone who desire to look well, and to retain 
their youthful appearance. Has no one ever 
noticed with what care and diligence the 
bald-headed man will scrape the few stray 
whisps of hair he possesses across his shining 
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pate, how neatly he will trim his beard or 
dye his whitening moustache ? 

Eli Gumson’s grief was not strong enough 
to conquer his vanity. Moreover it was pos- 
sible he had a further end in view. A few 
weeks after his wife was laid to rest, he 
shaved his chin, and waxed his moustache, 
while he discarded his flannel undercloth- 
ing, though it was approaching winter, and 
appeared in linen of spotless white. 

Perhaps it was out of respect for the 
memory of his wife, that he made the change, 
and ran the risk of getting cold. It is not 
always easy to get at the root of things. 
Motives lie hidden and dark; and Eli was 
always careful never to show more of his 
hand than was necessary. 

By the middle of October, Eli had got 
into his new house, and people had already 
begun to wonder who the new Mrs. Gumson 
would be. That there would be a new Mrs. 
Gumson sooner or later seemed to be a very 
general opinion, and if report spoke truly 
there was no lack of widows and spinsters in 
Penleon who would be quite prepared to 
take up that position. To all appearances, 
however, Eli seemed determined to remain 
true to the memory of his lamented Sarah. 
While the weather remained fine, he spent 
most of his time in the garden, and if now 
and then he happened to go into company, he 
was particularly careful to avoid the society 
of the eligible females in question. This 
seemed very prudent on his part, and earned 
for him a meed of praise in unexpected 
quarters. 

He had never visited much when he lived in 
Penleon, he visited less now that he had got 
into his new house. Occasionally he walked 
across to Higson’s mill to have a chat with 
Joel, for, strange to say, Joel and Eli had 
got to be very friendly of late. Perhaps it 
was the fact that they had become almost 
neighbours that furnished the true explana- 
tion of this ; perhaps there were other reasons 
that had not come to the surface. Anyhow, 
the fact remained ; and those who had a 
penchant for conundrums did their best to 
riddle out the answer, though with anything 
but satisfactory results. 

Joel, who twelve months before never lost 
an opportunity of abusing Eli, had now be- 
come his champion. This fact was so patent 
and so startling that it naturally formed a 
topic of conversation in all the social circles 
in Penleon. 

“There must be a reason for it,” people 
said. A statement which no one seemed dis- 
posed to contradict. But then what was the 
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reason? It was easy to look knowing and 
say with an air of mystery, “ There must be 
a reason,” but until a reason was forthcoming 
such talk was valueless. 

When Ted was approached on the subject, 
he said bluntly that “he ded’n’ know an’ he 
ded’n’ care.” 

“ But it was rather unlike his father, wasn’t 
it ?” some one suggested. 

“Yes an’ no,” Ted answered. “It’s quite 
true the governor don’t often forgive a man 
he’s once taken agin ; but, on the other hand, 
he nearly always goes by the rule of con- 
trary. If you think he won't do a thing, 
that's the very thing he’s nearly certain to 
do. 

After that deliverance a few people pro- 
fessed :to be satisfied. “It’s just Joel’s 
nat’ral contrariness,” they said, and there, as 
far as they were concerned, the matter 
ended. 

As time went on Eli spent more and more 
of his time at Higson's Mill. He did not 
often go into the house, he preferred Joel’s 
little office. Here, while the millstones 
hummed in dreamy monotone and the 
hopper clicked with pleasant sound, the two 
men would sit and chat by the hour. 

Ted sometimes wondered what his father 
and Eli could possibly have in common that 
they spent so much of their time together, 
but he was too much interested in his own 
affairs just then to worry himself over the 
matter. After long waiting and many fore- 
bodings he had at last got within sight of 
Paradise. Dorothy had given her consent 
to be married in the spring, and Ted was in 
a dream of ecstasy. He sometimes wondered 
in his slow way if any other man ever loved 
a woman as he loved Dorothy. Loved her ? 
Love did not express what he felt. He 
would have liked to coin a new word if that 
were possible. Dorothy filled all his life, 
and, for that matter, all the world. Her 
image was before him all day long. The 
low-toned music of her voice echoed in his 
heart sweeter than evening bells, while the 
touch of her lips was more to him than the 
light of heaven. 

The greatness of his passion awed him 
almost into reverence. He felt as though 
he had been singled out by God for special 
favour and mercy. That one so unworthy 
as himself, so unlovely in appearance, so 
slow in speech, so lacking in grace and culture, 
should have won Dorothy’s love, filled him 
with amazement and gratitude. He sat by 
her side during the sweet autumn evenings or 
wandered with her along the river bank with 


a feeling of awe in his heart. Her gentle- 
ness made him great ; the touch of her hand 
upon his arm awakened all the nobleness 
within him of which he was capable. As 
lovers they did not talk a great deal. Ted’s 
devotion was too great for speech, but it 
manifested itself in a thousand little acts of 
thoughtfulness and care. 

Dorothy’s love was not like Ted’s; and 
sometimes when she sat thinking of his 
wonderful devotion, she wondered if she 
loved at all. That she liked him she did not 
doubt ; nay, she was even fond of him. His 
voice was always music in her ears, while his 
unwearying kindness had touched her heart 
to purest gratitude. But such an all-absorb- 
ing passion as that which possessed her lover 
she did not wholly understand. 

Once when she hinted to him a doubt of 
that kind, he took her in his strong arms and 
kissed her, saying, “ Don’t worry, Dorothy, 
I have love enough for both.” And there 
was such a world of tenderness and pathos 
in his voice, that her sightless eyes filled in 
a moment, and, laying her head upon his 
shoulder, she said, “Oh! Ted; I am not 
worthy such love as yours.” 

So the happy peaceful days passed on, and 
there was no shadow upon the landscape, no 
sign of trouble anywhere. The autumn 
winds came down from the north, and the 
nights and mornings were touched with frost. 
In the woods and plantations the trees 
burned red in the western light and the 
sward was yellow with a carpet of gold. But 
the shortening days and fading leaves brought 
no thought of trouble, no touch of sadness to 
the principal actors in our story. Troubles 
there had been, and not a few; but Time’s 
kindly and healing hand had done so gently 
its blessed work that the memory of the past 
seemed but to accentuate the joy of the pre- 
sent, and the future lay before them peaceful 
and unclouded. 

In the old garden of Delph Cottage the 
trail of the serpent could not be discovered 
anywhere. Ruth sang again as she used to 
do in the days of her maidenhood, but with 
a deeper thrill of joy, and with a larger sense 
of life. 

‘¢T am not happier,” she would sometimes 
say to herself, “ but Iam more blessed. The 
river of my life may ripple less, and sing less 
noisily, but it flows more deep and strong.” 

She had no cares of her own. Such cares 
as came belonged to her husband's life and 
work ; but even of these she had but dim 
suggestions, for it was no part of his purpose 
to vex her in any way with the worries of 
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the church. And yet sometimes when she 
found him silent and depressed she had a 
fear that life was easier for her than for him 
and she would rather suffer herself any day, 
than that he should have pain. But when 
she questioned him his face would brighten 
in a moment. 

“Darling, it is nothing,” he would say. 
“T cannot be depressed while I have you by 
my side.” And she would accept his assur- 
ances with a smile of content and forbear to 
question him any further. 

Had she been of a less hopeful nature, she 
might have imagined possible trouble, and 
seen in the lines on her husband’s forehead 
forewarnings of difficulties that would have 
to be encountered. But it was not in her 
nature to anticipate evil, and since she had 
come out of life’s stern discipline into such 
pleasant pastures, and her heart’s deep love 
had found a full requital, it was only natural 
that she should look into the future with 
hopeful eyes, and see all life’s flowers burst- 
ing into bloom. 

When Dorothy questioned her one day in 
timid fashion, and hinted a fear that Ted’s 
love might not last, she laughed in her old 
joyous way. 

“Last! Dorothy,” she said. ‘“ Never 
have a fear on that score. True love never 
dies.” 

“But men tire of women sometimes,” 
Dorothy answered. 

“But Ted will never tire of you. He 
loves you with all the strength of his big 
honest heart, and will be faithful to the 
last.” 

“But when the early sentiment has passed 
and gone ?” Dorothy questioned. 

“Love is more and better than senti- 
ment,” Ruth answered, with a thrill of joy 
in her tones. ‘Paul and I have been mar- 
ried two months now, and he is more to me 
now than ever he was before.” 

It was after that conversation with Ruth 
that Dorothy consented to be married in the 
spring, and Ted was in such an ecstasy of 
delight that he was incapable of concerning 
himself about anything else. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CONFESSION AND 


CURIOSITY. 


“ For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 
Here work enough to watch 
The master-work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play.” 
R. Brown1nG. 


THE definite announcement that Ted Tre- 
vena and Dorothy Tredinnick were going to 
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be married in the spring was quickly followed 
by one or two other events of a more or less 
interesting character. In the first place 
Timothy Mock made a confession that was 
provocative of a good deal of amusement and 
not a little discussion. Poor Tim had been 
in a bad way for some considerable time, but 
since the return of Ruth as the wife of Mr. 
Penrose he had—to quote his mother’s words 
—“‘been quite luny.” To those who ob- 
served him closely, it was clear that Tim had 
something on his mind or on his conscience. 
Tt.¢ latter seemed the more probable supposi- 
tion, for in the opinion of Ben Blamey and 
several others, Tim’s mind was so small that 
it would be impossible for anything to get on 
it, much less to remain there. Still, whether 
mind or conscience, something evidently was 
wrong with him. He had even taken a dis- 
like to his favourite instrument, the drum ; 
and, worse still, his appetite had failed him. 
This last symptom quite alarmed his mother. 
She had never known his appetite to fail 
before. He had had whooping-cough, tooth- 
ache, and even the measles, but in each case 
his appetite had come out triumphant. Now, 
however, he took a less “ pasty” for dinner 
than his father, “and Reuben,” Grace Mock 
declared, “had always been a small eater.” 
Clearly, then, something was the matter with 
Timothy. But what the matter was nobody 
could even guess. 

Once or twice Tim had expressed himself 
to the effect that if he did not get religion it 
would be all up with him; which, seeing 
that he had always been of a religious turn 
of mind, seemed only additional evidence 
that he was not quite right in his head. 

On the last Sunday in October, however, 
the truth came out. Mr. Penrose had 
preached a powerful if somewhat gloomy 
sermon on the necessity of confession, if for- 
giveness was to be obtained. During the 
delivery of this discourse, Timothy was no- 
ticed by those who sat nearest him to be in 
evident distress. He wrung his hands, and 
sighed, and fidgeted about in a most un- 
accountable manner. 

The close of the sermon was a very earnest 
and passionate appeal. Mr. Penrose felt the 
responsibility of his position ; felt in all its 
bitterness the fact that the church was not 
growing ; that his ministry if not altogether, 
was almost barren of results; felt that unless 
more good was done he would have to give 
up the work. Hence he threw a passion of 
earnestness into his appeal that was not 
without its effect. 

Timothy sat quite still during the singing 
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of the greater part of the hymn that followed. 
Then suddenly he rose to his feet, cast one 
appealing glance around him, marched out 
of the pew, and up through the aisle, and 
then fell on his knees before the communion, 
swept with a tempest of emotion. Mr. Pen- 
rose closed his book, a glad light coming into 
his eyes, and ran quickly down the pulpit 
stairs and knelt beside poor Tim. To the 
minister this was a moment of supreme joy. 
It seemed like the beginning of better days ; 
the first promise of harvest. Again and again 
great revivals had begun just like this. One 
had led the way, the rest had followed. And 
if a revival should begin now it would be an 
answer to the unspoken question that was in 
his heart, and which was eating its way into 
his very life. Already he had heard the 
whisper, “ Our minister has married an un- 
believer, and barrenness has come upon the 
Church as a consequence.” And sometimes 
he had wondered if there might not be truth 
in the whisper. He had never hinted to 
Ruth what some of his elders were saying. 
How could he? She was so happy in the 
shelter of his love, so hopeful of the future, 
so unsuspicious of any shadow of discontent 
among his people, that to tell her would be 
like stabbing her to the heart, Yet this un- 
spoken dread was constantly with him; a 
dread that he had done wrong ; that his mar- 
riage spelt disloyalty to his Master, and 
presaged disaster to the Church. Hence 
the sight of Tim kneeling at the communion 
in an attitude of penitence sent a great 
thrill of joy through his heart, and he weiit 
and knelt by the poor fellow’s side forgetful 
of everything else. 

The leone having ended, the congregation 
sat down and waited for the benediction, 
and for several seconds a silence prevailed 
that might be felt. Then Timothy started 
to his feet again, and stared eagerly around 
him. His hair was dishevelled, his eyes had 
a wild light in them, his lips twitched con- 
vulsively. 

“Friends,” he said at length, in a strangely 
pathetic voice, “I’m bound to git religion or 
I'll never be able to bear it. Religion they 
say’ ll make folks strong, an’ I want to be 
strong, or I'll have to give up. But I reckon 
I'll never be able to get religion unless I 
confess. That’s where the pinch comes, but 
I'll ’ave to do it. Oh, dear,” and he hid his 
freckled face in his hands and sighed dis- 
mally. 

By this time the congregation was intensely 
curious and every head was bent forward in 
a listening attitude. 
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Tim kept his face covered for some seconds, 
then, with evident effort, he faced the con- 
gregation again. 

“°Tain’t no use,” he said, “I'll ’ave to tell 
if I’m hanged for it 2 

At this the congregation drew a sigh. 
What could he mean? Had he made away 
with somebody? or had he broken into 
somebody’s house, or stolen some copper 
from the floors of Wheal Douglas ? 

“T thought the Saxons had been treated 
badly,” he went on. “It was terrible cruel 
to turn ’em out of ’ouse and ’ome. An’ so I 
resolved to pay out Joel. I made up the 
ghost myself. It was as easy as nothin’, I 
can tell ’e, if you like, ow it was done. I 
thought Will an’—an’—Ru—that is, his 
sister ’ud be glad for nobody to live in the 
old ’ouse, an’ so I done it. There now; it’s 
made me feel bad for a long time, ’cause I 
wanted to be better. Oh, I ’ope I'll get 
peace now. I do, I do.” A hope which 
was sincerely echoed by most of those pre- 
sent. 

The moral effect, however, of Timothy’s 
confession was by no means what was 
anticipated. The longed-for revival did 
not begin. The serious aspect of the case 
lost itself in the comic side. The sermon 
was forgotten, and the ghost story told 
again to a running accompaniment of langh- 
ter. Ben Blamey was triumphant, while 
Job Tredinnick was left without a leg to 
stand upon. Policeman Petherick whenever 
he took his walks abroad was hailed with 
shouts of derision, while Timothy’s ghost, 
which he managed to inflate with a small air 
pump, and which slowly collapsed when the 
cork was removed, was exhibited night after 
night to a gaping crowd. 

All this was very saddening to Mr. Pen- 
rose. He almost wished now that Timothy 
had made no confession at all. For the 
moment all seriousness had been scattered 
to the winds, and his ministry seemed more 
barren of results than ever. Ruth very 
naturally entered into the humour of the 
situation, which was another disappointment 
to her husband, and an additional link to the 
growing chain of his fears. 

The best of jokes, however, will soon grow 
stale ; and, by the end of a fortnight, most 
people had grown tired of Tim, and had 
nearly forgotten his confession. This was 
partly owing no doubt to a new topiae of con- 
versation having been introduced. 

For some time past Dr. Grose had felt 
very acutely the infirmities of age ; and since 
the death of Mrs. Gumson, a feeling had 
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grown upon him that he was not quite up to 
date. He felt humiliated that he had never 
been able satisfactorily to diagnose her case. 
Medical science had gone far beyond him. 
In the treatment of simple ailments he was 
able to hold his own with anybody ; but in 
complicated cases he occupied less certain 
round. 

“Tt is of no use,” he kept saying to him- 
self. “Ihave had my day, and in the very 
nature of things I must give place to younger 
men,” 

So, in the end, he advertised for an assis- 
tant, and a fortnight later, Dr. Kennedy, a 
young man from Dublin, came to fill that 
position. In this fact of itself there was 
nothing to occasion surprise; but it was 
evident from the first that the new doctor 
was no ordinary man. In the first place he 
was singularly handsome; there was no 
denying that. Tall, dark, athletic, with a 
finely-chiselled face, and large, magnificent 
eyes, he was certain to attract attention any- 
where. In the second place he was extremely 
sociable. Before he had been in Penleon a 
fortnight he knew nearly everyone in the 
place. He discussed socialism with Ben 
Blamey, politics with Jerry Crews, and 
theology with the Vicar. He assisted Mrs. 
Tresillian in decorating the schoolroom for 
a bazaar, though he had only then been 
three days in the place. He visited Captain 
Tom at Wheal Douglas, and made a voyage 
of discovery underground. He played bil- 
liards with the frequenters of the “Institute,” 
and broke a lance with Mr. Penrose on the 
question of predestination. In short, he was 
all things to all men, and, as a consequence, 
soon established himself a general favourite. 

But, besides all this, within a month of 
his coming, he had performed one or two 
surgical operations with results that seemed 
little less than miraculous—cases that Dr. 
Grose had given up as hopeless years before. 
Hurts received in the mine, which had never 
been properly cured, he tackled with an 
energy and skill that were nothing less than 
surprising. In truth, John Kennedy was a 
surgeon before everything else. He enjoyed 
nothing so much as the use of the knife, and 
in the main he used it with wonderful skill. 

People began to wonder after a while how 
it was that a man so clever as he should be 
content to waste his life in such an out-of- 
the-way corner as Penleon. Why had he 
come there at all? Why had he left a great 
city, where there was scope for energy and 
enterprise, to come to an out-of-the-way 
country district where his undoubted talents 
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would, in a large measure, be lost? Had he 
been quite a young man just starting in his 
profession there would have been nothing 
singular in his beginning at Penleon. But 
Dr. Kennedy was not a beginner, nor was he 
exactly young. The general impression was 
that he was not so young as he looked, and 
that he had seen more of life and the world 
than he chose to tell. Be that as it may, he 
kept his counsels to himself. Of his past 
life he said nothing. He did condescend to 
say that he was a bachelor without relations, 
but beyond that he vouchsafed no informa- 
tion. 

That he should become, for a while, the 
topic of conversation was only natural, for, 
at the time of his arrival, Penleon, after its 
many excitements, was in danger of falling 
asleep again. 

The only people who did not concern 
themselves about Dr. Kennedy and his affairs 
were Eli Gumson and Joel Trevena. They 
evidently had sufficient business of their own 
to occupy all their time and attention. Mary 
Trevena watched the growing intimacy be- 
tween the two men with feelings akin to 
dismay. She had a feeling that, in some 
way or other, it boded evil. It was not like 
her father to make a friend and confidant 
of anybody as he had evidently done with 
Gumson. He had always been a stern, self- 
contained man, taking no one into his coun- 
sels and yielding to no one’s opinions. Why, 
then, was he so frequently closeted with Eli? 
Why was the ex-digger so constantly at 
Higson’s Mill? That her father was really 
fond of Eli she did not believe. It was not 
his nature to be fond of anybody. More- 
over, it was not so long ago that he mani- 
fested toward Eli the most positive dislike, 
and expressed himself in no measured terms 
respecting what he termed his “skulking 
foreign ways.” What, then, was the reason 
for this change of front ? 

But though Mary puzzled herself day after 
day she was unable to find any solution of 
the problem. Once or twice she had sug- 
gested to her brother that he should endea- 
vour to find out. But Ted’s mind was too 
full of Dorothy to trouble about anything 
else. 

“Don’t you never fear,” he said, in his 
slow way, “the governor's pretty certain to 
keep his eye on number one.” 

“T don’t know,” Mary answered. ‘“Some- 
thing is troubling him, that’s clear. I wish 
I could find out what was in that letter he 
received the other day.” 

“ What letter?” he asked. 
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“That is what you might find out,” she 
answered. “You go into his office every 
day, and if you would only keep your eyes 
open youymight unearth the secret.” 

“Tm not certain yet there’s any secret to 
unearth,” he replied, in a tone of indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Ah, Ted,” she laughed, “ you are so full 
of Dorothy that I am afraid there’s not a 
bit of use trying to interest you in anything 
else.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Sis. Give me a reason 
an’ I’m your man. But I don’t chase jack- 
a-lanterns if I know it.” 

“ But have you not noticed that father has 
seemed very nervous and strange and appre- 
hensive lately ?” 

“ Not any more than usual,” he replied. 

“But I have,” she answered. ‘A fort- 
night ago he got a letter with a foreign 
stamp on it, Jane says. The girl noticed it 
because he behaved so strangely over it. 
For a long time he did not open it, but kept 
turning it round and round and holding it 
up to the light, as though he wanted to find 
out what was inside without breaking the 
seal.” 

“Oh, well, there’s nothing wonderful in 
that,” he replied, with a touch of impatience 
in his voice. 

“Perhaps not, but after he had read it, 
he sat down and looked as if he was going 
to faint. I remember coming into the room 
at the time and wondering what was the 
matter with him. Jane said nothing to me 
about the letter until yesterday. She did 
not want us to think she had been prying 
into matters that did not concern her.” 

“But very clear she has been prying,” he 
answered. 

“No, Ted, I don’t think so. Jane is a 
very trustworthy girl, but she can’t help 
noticing things as well as other people.” 

“Ah, you women are always fidgeting 
yourselves over fancies,” he said, with a 
laugh. “Depend upon it, the governor is 
cute enough to look after his own affairs.” 

“T’m sure, Ted,” she answered, “if you 
were a little more cute you would not let 
things slide so easily. If we worry too 
much, you worry too little. Anybody can 
see that something is wrong with father, 
and during the last fortnight he has made 
me quite nervous.” 

“My dear Sis,” he said, with a laugh, 
“you distress yourself for nothing. The 
governor was never righter than he is now. 
Business is good and profits are better than 
they’ve been for along time, and while his 


pocket is right he’s right, you may stake my 
word on that,” and with a wave of his pon- 
derous hand he turned and sauntered slowly 
toward the mill. 

Mary watched him for a few moments, 
then turned back into the house. She was 
not in the least reassured by her brother's 
words ; for, woman-like, her quick intuition 
had reached the truth before the man’s slow 
reason had made a guess at it. 

Joel Trevena was perturbed and appre- 
hensive. He had received a letter from 
abroad—or more correctly a letter from 
abroad had come into his possession, which 
threatened to disorganize all his schemes. 
The contents of the letter he had not dis- 
closed to anyone ; not even to Eli Gumson, 
who was interested in most of the schemes 
which Joel had on foot. He had sometimes 
debated with himself whether or not to show 
the letter to Eli; for in some respects it 
affected the latter more than himself. On 
the whole, however, he concluded it would 
be the wisest policy to keep the matter to 
himself for the present. Eli was in danger 
of being too precipitate, and if he knew of 
the letter he might spoil the game by being 
in too great a hurry. 

It was a serious stake for which Joel was 
playing, and one he did not altogether 
like. But he was so circumstanced that he 
had no longer the right of choosing. People 
who are in a bog must not complain of the 
hand that pulls them out, nor even of the 
manner in which the operation is performed. 
Joel would have been only too glad to have 
got out any other way. He despised the 
hand that was reached out to him, and his 
very soul rebelled against the price demanded 
for his deliverance ; but, alas! there was no 
other alternative; he had looked at the 
matter from every standpoint ; had spent 
days and weeks in debating the problem ; 
had lost more sleep over the matter than 
over any other circumstance of his life. But 
the result was the same. There was this 
mode of deliverance or none at all, and 
“skin for skin, all that a man hath will be 
give for his life.” 

After much parleying he had come to 
terms. They were the best he could make, 
and he would fain be content. He pulled 
many a wry face over them, and spent many 
a sleepless night in consequence. But a 
bargain is a bargain, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that, under the circum- 
stances, it was the best he could make. 

Of course, the difficulty did not end with 
the verbal agreement. The question arose 
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now, how best to carry the arrangements 
into effect. Many plans look very well in 
theory, but are by no means easy to work 
out in practice. This was now Joel’s diffi- 
culty, a difficulty which was infinitely in- 
creased by the reception of the letter already 
referred to. That letter suggested possibili- 
ties that were almost appalling to contem- 
plate. At any moment his scheme might be 
completely frustrated. 

“ Bah !” he said to himself ; “ given plenty 
of time, and the thing would work out as 
smooth as oil. But this means that the 
whole affair must be done in a hurry, and 
hurry, as like as not, will be fatal to the 
business. Heavens, what a hole I’ve got in 
to be sure !” 

“What’s that, father?” Mary said, com- 
ing upon him suddenly. 

For a moment his eyes blazed with anger ; 
but with a strong effort he controlled him- 
self, then answered mildly, 

“ Ay, ay, you will have to know sooner 
or later ; shut the door, girl, and we'll talk 
the matter over.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—GIRL AND WOMAN. 


“Oh! first came the wonder and the doubt, 
And the pale hope fading day by day, 
So wistfully she wandered about, 
Like a lost child asking its way.” 
M. b. Smepiry. 

“Mary TREVENA sat down opposite her 

‘father, much wondering what he could have 
to say to her, and not without a vague fore- 
boding of coming trouble. He had never 
yet taken any of his family into his confi- 
<lence, not even his wife, and it would be 
passing strange if he should begin now; 
nothing but the direst necessity would ever 
lead him to such a course. 

For several seconds he fidgeted uneasily in 
his chair, as if debating how or where to 
begin. Mary watched him anxiously, her 
own fears increasing every moment. 

“T hope, father, you have no trouble on 
your mind,” she said at length, breaking the 

- awkward silence. 

“ Yes, girl, I have,” he answered abruptly. 

**T have a great deal of trouble—more, in 

“fact, than I can very well bear. The truth 
-is, I’m in a confounded mess—financially, I 
‘mean. In short, I’m next door to ruin; as 

-a matter of fact, I am ruined—there now!” 

“‘Oh, father!” she answered, growing 
very white; “I am very sorry; is there no 
way out of it, no escape at all?” 

“None, unless woman’s wit can devise 
something beyond man’s reason,” he answered 
cynically. 
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* But does Ted know ?” 

“Of course not. Do you think I would 
tell that clown ?” 

* You should not speak of your son in 
that way,” she answered quickly. ‘Ted 
may be slow, but there isn’t a better fellow 
living.” 

“Oh, he’s right enough in his place. He 
does his work and gets his wages. And he'll 
be able to do that in the future, whether I 
sink or swim.” 

“ But he might be able to help youif you 
took him into your confidence. He has 
saved a little money, I know.” 

“What he has saved would only be as a 
drop in a bucket. No, no, if help comes, it 
must come from some other quarter.” 

* And can you think of no way of escape 
at all?’’ she asked. ‘Could we not begin 
to cut down expenses, for instance? We 
might dismiss Jane, to begin with, and 
mother and I do all the housework our- 
selves.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” he said, with a 
bitter Jaugh; “but Jane’s wages for a 
hundred years would not bridge the diffi- 
culty.” 

“Oh, father!” she said, clasping her 
hands, “ have you got so deeply involved as 
that ?”’ 

“T tell you I am a ruined man,” he said 
savagely, “‘unless—unless— But no I will 
not mention it.” 

* Unless what ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Tt’s no use discussing impossibilities,” 
he answered, with a sigh. ‘“ What we all 
have got to do now is to face the inevitable. 
Ted’s all right. He’s indispensable at the 
mill, whoever gets it. What's to become of 
the rest of us God only knows. Perhaps 
the country will find me maintenance in 
Bodmin gaol,” and he laughed cynically. 

“Oh no, father, it cannot be so bad as 
that, surely!” she said, the tears welling 
up into her eyes. 

“JT don’t know what they'll do with me,” 
he said desperately. “I’m certain to cut up 
badly in the bankruptcy court. And the 
judges are frightfully severe nowadays, I'm 
told.” 

“ But it must not come to that,’’ she said, 
eagerly. “We must find some way out of 
the difficulty.” 

“Tt’s easy to say that,’’ he answered bit- 
terly ; “but as a matter of fact, there is no 
way out,” 

“But you hinted just now that there was 
some mode of escape ?”’ 

“Which is worse than no way at all.” 
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“ At any rate, you might say what it is; 
it might suggest some other way.” 

“No, Mary, there’s only one way, and 
sooner than submit to it I'd starve and die 
in a ditch.” 

This was what has been described with 
more force than eloquence as a “ big thump- 
ing lie.” But it suited Joel’s purpose just 
then to steer wide of the truth, and he 
managed to get the lie out, big as it was, 
without dislocating his jaws or even pulling 
a wry face. 

“IT wish you would tell me what it is, 
nevertheless,” she answered, struggling hard 
to keep back the tears. ‘If woman’s wit is 
to do anything, then we ought to know all 
there is to be known.” 

“We?” he questioned eagerly. “No: 
your mother must know nothing for the 
present. Let her be happy as long as pos- 
sible.” 

“Then why have you told me?” she 
asked. 

“Well, girl,” he said, with well-feigned 
emotion, “it’s a great burden, and is crush- 
ing the life out of me. And I felt as if I 
couldn’t bear it any longer alone, that I 
was bound to tell somebody ; and I knew 
I could trust you better than anybody else.” 

Mary looked at him in surprise. It was 
the first time he had ever complimented her, 
and she hardly knew whether he was in 
earnest or whether he was merely jesting. 

“You look as if you thought I didn’t 
mean it,” he said, ‘but I do. I ain’t been 
much given to praise, I admit, but I have 
always considered you the most level-headed 
of the family.” 

“Thank you, father,” she said, colouring 
slightly ; “but if that is so, it seems a pity 
you did not take me into your confidence 
sooner.” 

“ As for that,” he answered, ‘I felt confi- 
dent up to a few months ago that I should 
be able to steer my way out of it. But the 
fates have gone against me. I may as well 
confess it. I’ve been too keen, too grasping, 
some folks would say ; but I lost a big lump 
of money some years ago, and I was deter- 
mined to win it back again. I meant to 
have died rich. I laid out my plans for 
that, but the Almighty has been down upon 
me, and no wonder. Now I suppose I shall 
die in gaol;” and he hid his face in his 
hands. 

For several moments Mary looked at him 
in silence. She did not know what to do or 
what to say. The surprise had been so 
painful, so sudden, that she felt bewildered, 
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almost in despair. For weeks she had 
feared that something was wrong, but never 
in her most anxious moments had she antici- 
pated anything so bad as this. And even 
now she did not know all. He was still 
keeping something back. He professed to 
take her into his confidence, but he had not 
done so fully. She must know what was 
lurking behind, and she would know if that 
were possible. 

“You pretend, father, to take me into 
your confidence,” she said at length, “and 
yet you keep back what may seem to me of 
the greatest importance.” 

“JT did not wish to give you needless 
pain,” he said humbly. 

“Then this way of escape that you 
hinted at has to do with me?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Well, yes. But, girl, what is the use of 
discussing it? I put my foot down on the 
suggestion as soon as it was mentioned, and 
refused to listen to another word.” 

This was another of those lies that 
Dominie Sampson would have described as 
“prodigious ’’; but Joel had a desperate 
game to play, and he imagined that to 
speak the truth would not serve his purpose 
just then. 

“Did the suggestion come from Eli Gum- 
son ?” she asked with slow emphasis. 

“Yes, girl, it did. Eli has been a friend 
to me. I couldn't have held out till now 
but for him.” 

“And what was his suggestion?” she 
demanded firmly. 

“Really, Mary, what is the use ?” he said 
petulantly. 

“Because I want to know, and I intend 
to know,” she said resolutely. 

“ You can’t know if I refuse to tell you,” 
he said, puckering his withered face into a 
wintry smile. 

“Tf you refuse to tell me,” she said de- 
fiantly, “I refuse to keep your secret.” 

He looked at her in surprise. He had 
never heard her speak in that way before. 
Indeed, he had always imagined that she 
had but little will of her own. Hitherto 
she had been one of the gentlest of her sex, 
and was always more ready to yield to the 
will of others than to assert her own. Now 
she stood revealed in a newcharacter. This 
sudden trouble had been like a match to the 
slumbering force within her. The latent 
strength of her character leaped into life in 
a moment. She looked at him not as a 
timid girl would, but as a strong, self- 
reliant woman; and he grew alarmed. He 
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foresaw a number of fresh difficulties that 
might considerably interfere with the suc- 
cess of his plans; and his wintry smile 
vanished and his face grew serious. 

“Tf you are very anxious to know, of 
course I will tell you,” he said humbly, 
“but understand, I am no party to it.” 

“T quite understand,” she said, looking 
very white and setting her lips firmly 
together. 

“Well, as I told you just now, Eli has 
helped me a good deal. Indeed, he has 
gone as far as he could go, and farther 
than I would have gone had I been in his 
place. However, that’s neither here nor 
there. You can’t put the sea into a four- 
gallon tub, and I told Eli ’twas all up, and 
that he would have to take his place among 
the other creditors. He didn’t cut up nasty 
as I expected he would. He asked to 
look at my books, which he did, and when 
he had finished he made a proposal, which 
of course I rejected instantly.” 

“ And the proposal ?” she asked quietly. 

“Well, as you will have it, it was this. 
He said he would pay off all my debts, and 
start me afresh, if—if—” 

“Tf what?” she demanded, seeing he 
hesitated. 

“Tf I would consent and you would con- 
sent to be his wife. There now, don’t be 
indignant. You can’t be more so than I 
was. You needn’t think another thought 
about it; I settled the matter in a moment.” 

“ The mean wretch !” she muttered, clench- 
ing her hands tightly. 

‘No, no, Mary,” he interposed ; “give the 
man his due. He didn’t press the matter. 
He said he wanted a wife, that he was very 
lonely in his new house, and that for the 
honour of your hand he would start me 
square, and save me from heaven knows 
what. But you need not worry a moment : 
that side of the question is settled.” 

“How long before the crash will come ?” 
she asked at length in hard, unnatural tones. 

“Tn two months at the outside. I have a 
number of bills that will come due then; 
but in the meanwhile say nothing. You can 
keep a look out for some suitable situation ; 
but we will let Christmas get over before we 
say anything to mother. It'll come hardest 
on her, but perhaps with a little help from 
Ted, and from you—if you get a decent 
situation—she may pull on for a little while. 
For myself it doesn’t matter ; I’m the cause 
of it all. Perhaps I'll get used to prison 
fare in time, but men of my age soon go 
under, and the sooner the better. It’s an 
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awful humiliation, for I’ve held my head 
pretty high ever since I came into Uncle 
John’s money. If I had never seen a penny 
of it I should have been better off. Now, 
girl, leave me alone fora bit. I feel all the 
better for letting you know the trouble, but 
I want a bit of quiet now to think.” 

Without a word she rose and went straight 
to her own room, and when the door was 
locked she knelt down by the side of her 
bed and burst into tears. At first she could 
not pray, her heart was too crushed and 
wretched ; but after a while a different feeling 
came over her, and she asked for power to 
think, for strength to bear, for grace to guide 
her steps aright. 

When she left her room the short Decem- 
ber day was drawing to a close, but neither 
her face or manner bore any evidence of the 
struggle through which she had passed, or 
of the pain that was still rending her heart. 

“T will decide nothing hastily,” she said 
to herself. “I will think the problem out, 
and that may take me many days and 
weeks.” 

Joel watched her narrowly over the tea- 
table, but her face betrayed nothing. And 
yet she felt herself that a change had come 
over her. She could not define it or explain 
it, but she was never more conscious of any- 
thing in her life. Her father’s confidence 
had touched a latent chord of self-reliance 
that she did not know existed ; the coming 
trouble called out her fortitude and strength 
of will. She rose in the morning a timid, 
diffident girl. Nightfall found her a strong, 
self-reliant woman. She did not, after that 
first outburst, fret or give way to needless 
tears. She felt that the fortunes of the 
house of Trevena depended no longer upon 
her father, but upon herself. She was the 
arbiter of its destiny now ; and a little thrill 
of pride shot through her heart, notwith- 
standing the trouble that oppressed her. 

When she got to bed at night, and the 
house was hushed and still, she began to 
think out the problem she had set herself. 

“Tf Will were living,” she said with a 
sigh, “I would not debate the matter a 
single moment ; but poor Will is dead and 
gone, and I shall never love another, if I 
live to be a hundred. Poor Will, poor 
Will!” and she brushed away a hasty and 
unbidden tear. 

*“ Ah me!” she went on at length, “I did 
intend remaining true to his memory, for 
marriage without love seems an awful 
mockery ; but this trouble puts a new face 
on everything.” 
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“T suppose,” she said after a long pause, 
“that women do marry without taking love 
into the account at all—marry for a home, 
for position, for various other reasons, and 
it may be they are fairly happy in the long 
run. It hardly stands to reason that women 
always get the men they love, and so they 
have to be content with the next best thing 
the men who will give them the best home, 
or pay their fathers’ debts, or do some 
other useful thing;” and she smiled to 
herself bitterly. 

After awhile she went on again. “In my 
case marriage is reduced to a mere business 
arrangement. A matter of convenience, in 
fact. Here isa man who, in return for the 
honour of my hand, will pay off all my 
father’s debts and install me into a good 
home. It’s very kind of him, to say the least 
of it. For the moment I thought it a mean, 
cowardly proposal, but in the light of a pure 
business transaction it is fair and square 
enough. So far, so good. 

‘“ Now, as to the man himself. He is more 
than twice my age, to begin with. If he 
were three times my age it would be better 
still, However, if I decide to take him I 
shall have to take him as he is. And what 
is he? That seems one of the most impor- 
tant questions just at present. In truth, I 
know little or nothing about the man, except 
that I dislike him. They say he is rich, 
I know he is ugly, though he does look much 
more respectable than he used to do. Poor 
Mrs. Gumson had nothing but praise for 
him, and everyone says he was wonderfully 
kind to her. But other whispers have circu- 
lated respecting him, which were nothing to 
his credit. Still, if he were the best man in 
the world, it would make no difference. I 
have no love to give ; my heart is drowned 
with Will.” And she wiped her eyes again. 

“Tt’s simply a question of sacrificing myself 
to save father from ruin and disgrace. I 
wonder if I have the courage to do it. If it 
were to be burned at the stake, I think 
I could face that; but a living death 
for twenty or thirty years, the thought 
of that appalls me. I wonder what my 
duty is? I wonder if I were to pray very 
earnestly, night and day, God would direct 
me 2” 

So she communed with herself night after 
night, and week after week, but she seemed 
to get no light or guidance on the subject. 

“T will give you my answer before the 
crash comes,” she said to her father one day 
when they were alone. 

“Your answer?” he said, in pretended 


surprise. ‘I thought we had agreed never 
to allude to that subject again.” 

* We need not talk about it,” she said, 
and left the room. 

“TI knew she would catch on,” he said, 
rubbing his hands gleefully and smiling all 
over his shrunken face. “I thought I knew 
the stuff she was made of ;” and he took 
up his hat and marched away to the mill. 

“There’s only one risk,” he muttered to 
himself—‘ only one. If any more letters 
come to Penleon it’s a gone case. But I hope 
I told lies enough in answering it to prevent 
that. Good heavens, what a terrible liar 
I have grown to be, and I used to be a 
church member. What a terrible curse 
money is—or the want of it. I wish, some- 
times, I’d never fingered a penny of the old 
man’s money. I don’t think I’ve had a day’s 
happiness since. Funny that I should have 
grown so awful grasping all at once. Much 
would have more, they say. Ay, that’s it— 
that’s it-———” 

* Morning, Gumson.” 

“Morning, Joel; how goes it with the 
gal 2” 

“She’s coming to. I knew she would. 
She’s a fine spirit, and ‘ll make you an excel- 
lent wife.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Eli; and the two 
men walked into the mill together. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SILENCE AND SPEECH. 


‘* Are there footsteps at the door ? 
Look out quickly. Yea or nay? 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 
Nay! So best!—so angels would 
Stand off clear from deathly road, 
Not to cross the,sight of God.” 
E. B. Brownina. 
CHRISTMAS came and went, and Mary still 
kept her answer in reserve. Joel grew more 
and more apprehensive and ill at ease, while 
Eli daily clamoured for a definite reply. Ted 
saw nothing, and suspected nothing of what 
was going on in his home. All his spare 
time he spent with Dorothy, and that drear 
winter was bright to him as the skies of 
Paradise. Ruth was kept busy with house- 
hold duties, while her thoughts often ran on 
the lines of a new hope that had lately been 
awakened in her heart. The Christmas had 
been a very happy one to her. Indeed, ever 
since her return to Penleon the days had 
grown more full of a sweet content. Her 
husband was the soul of kindness—gentle 
and solicitous almost to a fault. How restful 
it was to sit together during the long even- 
ings to talk about the past or discuss plans 


for the future! 
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She sometimes wondered why he looked 
so careworn and hollow-eyed, and why she so 
often found him in his study staring ab- 
stractedly into the fire. But he gave no hint 
to her of the fear that was in his heart—the 
terrible doubt that grew bigger and bigger 
as the weeks slipped away, and which 
threatened to wrap all his life in shadow. 
Sometimes he managed to shake himself free 
from its clammy folds, and Ruth would rejoice 
to see her grave husband so merry and light- 
hearted. But the reaction always followed ; 
and in the solitude of his own study, or in 
the darkness of the night, when his wife 
slept sweetly by his side, he fought his bitter 
and hopeless battle, but, alas! he never gained 
the victory. 

If Bethel had only prospered it might 
have been an answer to his fears. But 
Bethel did not prosper ; it got steadily worse. 
The life of the Church seemed paralyzed, 
and the young people grew increasingly in- 
different to the services. All this was as 
the bitterness of death to Mr. Penrose, and 
nerved him to redoubled efforts to bring 
about a better state of things. He visited 
his flock as he had never done before. He 
organized meetings for nearly every night 
in the week, while he pleaded with his 
people from the pulpit with an intensity and 
pathos that were enough to move a heart of 
stone. But a blight had fallen upon the 
little Israel, and he had no power to move it. 
To make matters worse, his deacons, almost 
to a man, were cold and unsympathetic. 
They did not say much in his hearing, but 
they talked freely enough at other times; 
and, of course, he got to know. 

“ What could a minister expect who had 
deliberately married an unbelieving wife ? 
Was success to be expected under such cir- 
cumstances? The leanness that had over- 
taken them was the outpouring of God’s 
wrath, the evidence of His righteous anger.” 

And believing thus they lost all hope and 
enthusiasm, and anticipated nothing but 
failure ; but they did not guess how, by a 
spirit of this kind, they were doing their 
very best to realise the worst they feared. 
They thought they were very brave in lead- 
ing a forlorn hope, but did not think that 
by believing that the hope was forlorn they 
made it so. 

They could not deny that their minister 
did his best. He preached as he had never 
preached before. Since the days of their 
childhood they had not heard the torments 
of the damned so graphically painted. In 
truth, his preaching was more than many 
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people could endure, and they stayed away 
in consequence. Even Ruth fought shy ot 
the Sunday night’s services; the addresses 
to the unconverted were altogether too sul- 
phureous, and she found some ready excuse 
for staying at home. This also was a grief 
to Mr. Penrose, but he did not complain ; 
he bore his disappointments in silence, and 
fought his battles in the dark. It had come 
to be tacitly understood, between himself 
and Ruth, that religious discussions should 
be avoided, though there were times when 
he felt it would be criminal to keep silence 
much longer; that, however painful it 
might be to both, he would have to speak the 
truth and face the consequences. Hitherto, 
however, he had kept silent. Ruth had 
once said, soon after they were married, that 
she considered religious discussions were 
generally the most irreligious kind of discus- 
sion that people could indulge in ; and while 
he did not altogether agree with her, he 
respected her feelings, and for very love’s 
sake was dumb when most anxious to speak. 

Ruth did not tell him why she so fre- 
quently stayed away from Bethel. She was 
strongly tempted to do so sometimes ; she 
had a feeling that what he deemed his faith- 
fulness was undoing the very work he was 
so anxious to accomplish. It pained him, 
she knew, to preach such terrible sermons ; 
he was one of the kindest of men, tender- 
hearted and pitiful; and he shrank instinc- 
tively from the thought of that endless tor- 
ture, which his duty—or what he conceived 
to be his duty—compelled him to portray 
with such awful realism. But she feared to 
speak to him; shrank from uttering any 
word of protest. Her husband was strong 
in his views. It was really the only thing 
in which he prided himself, that in the 
unrest of his time he had never been carried 
about by any winds of doctrine. He had 
always stood by the old standards, and 
preached without fear or hesitation the doc- 
trines of Calvin, because he honestly believed 
them. Indeed, there were times when he 
felt that it would be better he should die 
than be unfaithful to the creed of his fathers. 
Nothing pained him so much as to hear of 
people leaving the old landmarks. It seemed 
to him worse than sacrilege ; and he hoped 
and prayed that he might never be guilty of 
such disloyalty. To this end he avoided all 
theological literature, except of the dogmatic 
kind. He read only those books which 
were likely to strengthen his faith. To walk 
on the edge of a precipice for the mere pur- 
pose of proving that his head was steady, 
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seemed to him a very foolish proceeding. 
His policy was to keep as far away from the 
precipice as possible. 

Ruth understood this well enough; she 
marked the books he read, and comprehended 
his passionate loyalty to what he conceived 
to be the truth. And so, while speech flowed 
freely between them on all other topics, on 
this there was silence. And yet it was not 
i helpful silence ; not a silence born of abso- 
lute confidence and unquestioning agree- 
ment; but asilence that was rather the child 
of fear and doubt. 

Ruth wanted to talk to her husband. To 
criticise him, in fact ; to suggest to him other 
phases of truth, which he never seemed to 
consider ; to point out what she conceived to 
be a serious mistake he was making. But 
she lacked the courage. She disliked reli- 
gious controversies; and she feared if she 
broke the silence, it might be like the letting 
out of water. 

She did not guess how much he chafed 
under the restraint, nor how his conscience 
gnawed at his heart like an iron tooth, with 
increasing painfulness. He had been faithful 
in some things, but he had not been faithful 
in all. Not only had he married an un- 
believer, but since she became his wife he 
had made no attempt to convert her to the 
truth. This conspiracy of silence but black- 
ened the original offence; he had been 
doubly unfaithful to his trust. As time 
went on he grew almost desperate some- 
times. His wife’s gay laughter stabbed him 
like a knife ; her indifference to his sermons 
made his heart sick ; the hints of his deacons 
nearly drove him to despair. And yet, when 
he looked into her sweet, trustful eyes, and 
watched the happy smiles playing over her 
girlish face, he felt as though it would be 
cruel to disturb the quiet serenity of her life. 
In the seclusion of his own study he would 
resolve to speak to her about her soul, about 
the danger of modern literature, particularly 
modern poetry, about the necessity of hold- 
ing correct opinions, and the importance of 
being regular at the house of God. But when 
he came into her presence, and she would 
greet him with a kiss and smile into his 
solemn care-worn face, his good resolutions 
would vanish and he would yield again, as 
he had so often done, to the witchery of her 
presence. 

Yet this state of things could not last for 
ever. It is not for mortals to be always 
happy. For four blissful months Ruth had 
been living in paradise, and no serpent had 
crept in to disturb the beautiful serenity of 
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her life, but, alas! the serpent could not be 
kept out much longer. 

For several months Mr. Penrose refused 
to admit even to himself that he had made 
a mistake in marrying Ruth. There was 
only a vague fear in his heart that it might 
be so. Butas time went on the fear grew 
and gathered shape, and finally resolved 
itself into a painful conviction. Not that 
he loved Ruth any the less. Nay, if possible, 
she was dearer fo him than ever. Her gen- 
tleness and sweetness and charity held his 
heart in perfect thrall. Yet when the first 
rapture of possession had passed away, and 
time had been given him to view his marriage 
in all its bearings; when he reflected on 
the growing decadence of his Church; her 
practical unbelief of the doctrine which he 
preached, what other conclusion could he 
come to? 

Before his marriage the Church had _pros- 
pered, and yet he had been more faithful 
in his preaching since his marriage than ever 
he had been before. Hence the conclusion 
was obvious. Ruth was the drag on the 
wheels of prosperity. It was she who para- 
lysed the life of the people. It was a very 
painful conclusion to come to, but from his 
standpoint no other conclusion seemed _pos- 
sible. 

He did not reflect how Ruth influenced 
him in the old days. How, rather than keep 
her away from Bethel or raise rebellion in her 
heart when she came, he often kept back the 
sterner aspects of his creed, and preached a 
more hopeful gospel than he had ever done 
since. And yet in those days, when his 
sermons caught something of her cheerful 
optimism, the young people flocked eagerly to 
Bethel, and were deeply moved by his 
ministry. But now, since Ruth was his, 
and he had felt it his duty to atone for any 
possible mistake he had made by an increase 
of zeal and a double dose of fire in his 
sermons—the opposite results had been pro- 
duced, the young people would not come, 
and the old people grew more unsympa- 
thetic and dissatisfied. 

How much suffering this caused him no 
one knew, and least of all his wife. Often 
she sat alone thinking he was busy with his 
sermons, when he was pacing his study in 
an agony of remorse and grief. His very 
love for his wife but intensified his distress. 
Sometimes he was fain to believe that-she 
was the serpent in his garden sent to curse 
his life. At other times he loathed himself 
for cherishing such a thought and fancied 
her the fairest angel out of heaven. So 
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between the upper and nether stones his life 
was crushed to hopeless misery. 

It was early in the New Year when he 
broke the silence. She had been reading 
aloud, as they sat before their cosy sitting- 
room fire, Browning’s “Saul.” Suddenly he 
interrupted, “I wish, darling,” he said, “ you 
would not read such books. You cannot 
think how you pain me. What you have 
just been reading is a wretched parody on 
the Scriptures and a delib@rate and wilful 
perversion of the truth.” 

“Oh, Paul,” she answered, raising her 
blue eyes in astonishment. 

“T have been hoping, darling,” he went 
on, “ay, hoping more than they that wait 
for the morning, that you would be led into 
the truth, that I might be the means of lead- 
ing you: that God would show to you His 
favour and give you the seal of His electing 

ace.” 

“Well, husband, He has shown me His 
favour,” she answered with a smile, ‘shown 
it me in a thousand ways.” 

“Yes, generally,” he said, with a frown, 
“as He extends his mercy to all men for a 
season. But that is not enough, Ruth. I 
have longed to be made sure of your election, 
but I am almost in despair.” 

“ Your creed is very funny,” she said with 
a laugh, “and makes you say very funny 
things.” 

“ Why so?” he asked quickly. 

“Well, you believe that God has done 
everything right, don’t you? that what He 
has willed, will be, and that nothing can 
overturn His counsels.” 

“Of course I believe that.” 

“Then what is the use of troubling about 
anything? If Iam elected I am safe, and 
if I am not elected, you may plead with me 
and pray for me and weep over me for ever, 
and it will do no good. Is not that so?” 

For a moment he bowed his head in 
silence. Then, raising his troubled eyes to 
hers, he said :— 

“Oh, Ruth, it breaks my heart to think 
of your being left out.” 

* But, hubby, you should not think such 
a thing,” she said, playfully. 

“Ah, Ruth, it is no jesting matter,” he 
said solemnly. 

“That is true,” she answered, still smiling. 
‘“‘ But since nothing can be altered, according 
to your belief, why, I may as well make the 
best of it ; and so ought you.” 

“The best ?” 

“Yes. If death is going to separate us 
for ever—which, by-the-bye, I don’t believe 
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—well, then we will be all we can to each 
other while we live, and not vex each other’s 
heart with painful suggestions.” 

“JT am bound to do my duty,” he said 
sternly, “ however much it may vex.” 

** Ah, husband,” she said, and she came 
and laid her white hands upon his shoulders 
and looked into his eyes, “are we always 
certain what our duty is ?” 

“Of course we are,” he said quickly. 

**T am not so sure,” she answered play- 
fully. “I have often wondered of late if 
your notion of duty was not a somewhat 
mistakenone.” 

“Ruth, how—how——” then he paused 
and looked at her almost angrily. 

“How dare I?” she questioned, her eyes 
still sparkling. ‘Well, husband, I hardly 
know how I dare, but you have broken the 
silence, and now I feel as though I must 
speak.” 

“Ah,” he said, catching his breath, “so 
you have felt the silence irksome, have 
you ?” 

“Sometimes. And yet I am not sure that 
any good will come of our talking on sub- 
jects on which we do not agree. But your 
troubled eyes have pained me lately. Bethel 
is not prospering as you desire. You won- 
der why the people stay away——” 

* Ah, Ruth, if you were only a believer 
these things would not be so.” The words 
were out almost before he was aware, and 
when he had spoken them, he could have 
wished he had bitten his tongue out in- 
stead. 

In a moment she drew away from him 
and placed her hand to her side; the light 
and fire died suddenly out of her eyes, her 
lips became ashen, the bloom faded from her 
cheeks. In ten seconds she looked ten years 
older. 

** My darling,” he said, “I did not mean 
to hurt you. [—I——” 

But she put out her hands deprecatingly 
and stepped farther back still. “Let me 
have time to recover myself a little, Paul,” 
she said brokenly. “I did not think you 
would have repented so soon.” 

“ Repent, darling,” and he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. “ You are the very 
light of my eyes, and my love is deeper now 
than on the day we were married.” 

*‘T do not doubt your love for me, Paul,” 
she said quietly. “I shall never do that. 
But I ought to have remained firm ; for your 
sake, darling, I ought. To be a drag upon 
you, to render your work fruitless, to break 
your heart with a sense of failure, to turn 
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our deacons against you. Oh, Paul! I see 
it all now ; and I am very sorry.” 

“But, darling, if you would return from 
that wilderness of error and false doctrine in 
which you have wandered so long ; if you 
would come back again to the faith of your 
childhood, all would yet be right.” 

“ Husband,” she said, lifting her pleading 
eyes to his, “do you think I can help my 
faith any more than I can help my love? 


Don’t ask me, please,” and, turning quickly 
round, she left the room. 

That was the beginning ; but who could 
foresee the end? who measure the forces 
that were lying latent, or tell what this low 
muttering of the distant storm might mean ? 
The silence had been broken, and speech 
would flow on now. The first word had been 
spoken innocently enough, but neither 
guessed what the last would be. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 







O be told that Constantinople is the 
most wonderful city in the world 
would no doubt arouse in our 
minds a suspicion of exaggeration; 
and yet such an assertion might be more 
easily justified than if it were applied to 
any other city on the face of the earth. 
Many cities doubtless have some features 
of greater interest ; none can boast the 
combination of so many. “ Beautiful for 
situation,” it rises out of the gleaming 
waters before the vision of the beholder like 
the creation of some magician’s wand, its 
seven hills swelling gently upwards from 
the shore and presenting a harmony of pic- 
turesque contrasts that we might vainly 
search the world to parallel. We look upon 
palaces and gardens and stately towers ; 
masses of white houses with their roofs of 
red, the dazzling whiteness gratefully re- 
lieved by the dark green of intervening 
cypress-groves; the spacious domes and 
cupolas of numerous mosques, around which 
slender minarets rise like marble pillars 
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against the purple background of the far-off 


mountains ; and golden crescents everywhere, 
flashing in the sun. 

In contrast with the calm beauty of the 
city, we have below the busy life of com- 
merce and of pleasure, with its ceaseless 
activity and change. Ships of all nations 
and classes crowd the matchless harbour of 
the Golden Horn. Iron-clads, grimly over- 
looking all; merchantmen loading and un- 
loading at the quays; steamers large and 
small crossing and recrossing between Stam- 
boul, Galata, and Scutari; sprightly feluccas 
scudding along as the wind fills their tri- 
angular sails, and hundreds of fanciful 
caiques, the gondolas of Turkey, flitting with 
arrowy swiftness “to and fro and in and 


out” over the dancing waters. Meanwhile, 
across the two bridges that span the harbour 
and connect the ancient capital with the 
suburbs of Galata and Pera, passes hither 
and thither an endless stream of human 
beings, presently to be lost in the crowd on 
either side, and instinctively bringing to 
mind the Vision of Mirza. 

But nature has given to Constantinople 
other pre-eminent advantages besides those 
which contribute to its beauty, and to realise 
these we must glance at its geographical 
position. It stands upon a triangular pe- 
ninsula whose apex stretches out into the 
Bosphorus just where the waters of the 
strait come sweeping down its winding 
channel, through rocks and lofty cliffs, into 
the Sea of Marmora. The north-eastern 
side of the triangle is bounded by that inlet 
of the Bosphorus which, starting almost at 
right angles to the strait, rans up into the 
European continent, and, curving gently 
northwards, is aptly named the Golden 
Horn. The south-western shore is washed 
by the Sea of Marmora, and the base of the 
triangle is covered by a long line of hills, 
lakes, and marshes, so situated as to make 
defence against an invading foe a compara- 
tively easy matter. The impregnable 
strength of its position is proved by the 
fact, that although it has been twenty-four 
times besieged—more frequently than any 
other city in the world—it has only twice 
been taken. Ships of war can reach it only 
by way of the Bosphorus from the east, or 
the Dardanelles from the west, and these 
narrow straits may readily be made all but 
impassable by means of forts and torpedoes ; 
whilst, on the other hand, with one foot, as 
it has been said, on each continent, it can 
easily transfer its troops from either to the 
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other, a circumstance which might often 
determine the fortune of a war. Its com- 
mercial advantages are equally unique. It 
is on the great highway which connects the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean and sepa- 
rates Europe from Asia. Thus, as Professor 
Bryce has pointed out, “it commands at 
once two seas and two continents. All the 
marine trade, both export and import, of the 
vast territories which are drained by the 
Danube and the great rivers of Southern 
Russia, as well as that of the north coast of 
Asia Minor, and of those rich eastern lands 
which lie round the Caspian, must pass 
under its walls ; and when the neighbouring 
countries are opened up by railways, it will 
be the centre from which lines will radiate 
over European Turkey and Asia Minor.” 
Who will venture to cavil at the statement 
that there is no such site in the world for an 
imperial city ? 

But if Constantinople may claim to rank 
amongst the wonders of the world because 
of its transcendent natural advantages, the 
claim is stronger still when grounded upon 
its remarkable history. For its origin we 
must go back six hundred years before 
Christ, when Rome was yet in the infancy 
of its first century, when the wicked rule of 
Manasseh was desolating the kingdom of 
Judah, and Isaiah’s prophecies were direct- 
ing the thoughts of men to the longed-for 
Messiah. Then it was that a band of 
Greeks from Megara came sailing through 
the Dardanelles, following in their search 
for a new habitation some Delphic oracle. 
No sooner did they catch sight of this fair 
peninsula than it seemed to them that 
here their quest was ended, and that they 
had reached the bourne to which the mys- 
terious instructions of Apollo had pointed ; 
and here accordingly they established them- 
selves, and founded a city which they named 
Byzantium. Prosperous from the first, it 
rapidly grew into importance, until it be- 
came an object of desire to surrounding 
powers. The vicissitudes of its early history 
cannot be traced within the limits of a paper 
like this, and one circumstance only must be 
mentioned. As the ally of Athens it was 
besieged by Philip of Macedon, and was at 
one time on the point of yielding, but at 
this juncture a bright light in the form of 
a crescent was seen in the sky, and was 
taken by the besieged as an omen of de- 
liverance. When, therefore, that deliver- 
ance came, the Byzantines adopted the 
crescent as the sign of their city. So runs 
the story, and one almost regrets to have te 


add that there is some ground for another 
supposition, namely, that the erescent had 
been used by the Turks long before they 
came into possession of Byzantium, and 
that they themselves had borrowed it from 
the Chinese. 

At length the city fell into the hands of 
Rome, and in A.D. 330 the Emperor Con- 
stantine, determining to found a new capital 
which would be a better defence against 
the “rude barbarians of the north,” and 
having already had some experience of the 
wonderful strength of Byzantium from the 
military point of view, was not long in 
making choice of it for his purpose. It 
possessed, moreover, this further advantage 
—that it was not, like Rome, filled with 
pagan monuments and associations, and 
offered thus a fairer field for the advance- 
ment of that Christianity which, outwardly 
at least, he had embraced. By the will 
of the Emperor, therefore, this ancient city 
became New Rome, but the popular voice soon 
named it Constantinople, the City of Constan- 
tine. It rapidly grew, until it overspread the 
whole of the peninsula now occupied by 
Stamboul. All that wealth and power could 
do was done to beautify, enrich, and esta- 
blish it. Enormous sums were spent in ‘the 
erection of palaces and churches and other 
public buildings. Treasures of art were 
brought from other cities, and settlers from 
all quarters were allured by the offer of 
privileges and exemptions. 

Constantinople continued to be the capital 
of the Roman Empire of the East for eleven 
hundred years. It was indeed taken by the 
French and Venetian crusaders in A.D. 1261, 
anc a Frank was placed upon the throne ; but 
after a time the usurper was overthrown, 
and native princes again enjoyed such re- 
mains of power as the Frankish desolators 
had left. Their supremacy did not long 
continue. A foe more terrible and ruthless 
than any by which they had so far been 
threatened was presently to bring down 
upon them the final catastrophe. In A.D. 
1453 the city was taken by Mohammed IL, 
the Turks became masters of Constantinople, 
and the Roman Empire of the East was 
swept away for ever. 

But the claims of the city to historical 
renown are not chiefly on account of the 
part she played in the struggles for empire 
between rival powers. As a Roman capital 
she rendered to religion and literature ser- 
vices of priceless value, and preserved for 
the world a rich heritage into whose benefits 
we have largely entered. The light of 
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learning was kept bright within her walls 
when Europe all around was enveloped in 
the densest darkness. She treasured in her 
libraries most of the Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts which we now possess, and which, but 
for her jealous care, would certainly have 
been lost. To writers whom she reared and 
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encouraged we owe much of our historical 
knowledge, and she was in her time the 
instructress and the civiliser of nations. 

To this wonderful capital belongs the dis- 
tinction, shared byno other great city of the 
ancient world, that it has never ceased to 
be an important political factor in contem- 
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rary history. It is a power in the present. 

his is mainly, no doubt, owing to the geo- 
graphical position which it occupies, a posi- 
tion which all the great powers of Europe 
covet, and which they are all determined to 
prevent any single power from possessing. 

Apart, however, from its political import- 
ance, the city has a present interest that 
pertains to no other which we could name. 
It is intensely modern as well as undeniably 
ancient. Whilst it contains monuments and 
memorials which associate it with the far-off 
past, it is no less linked with the life of all 
the world to-day ; and this will be apparent 
as our brief description proceeds. 

Constantinople, it must be borne in mind, 
really comprehends three distinct towns, 
separated from each other by the sea. The 
chief of these, and the oldest, is Stamboul. 
This is the city of Constantine, and covers 
the triangular perinsula already described. 
We are told that when the Turks took the 
city its inhabitants were forbidden any 
longer to call it Constantinople, and the 
country-people used to speak of going es tv 
modw (eis teen polin=to the city), and that 
the word Stamboul is simply a corruption 
of this phrase. Looking across the Golden 
Horn, in the angle formed by the harbour 
and the Bosphorus, we see on the opposite 
shore the suburb of Galata, first built by the 
Genoese, and now the principal place of 
residence for merchants and foreigners. 
Here also the custom-house is situated, and 
foreign ships discharge and load. The por- 
tion nearest the harbour is certainly not 
attractive, and is truthfully said to be “full 
of Greek soldiers and bad smells.” North 
of Galata, and right up the hill, is the more 
aristocratic suburb of Pera, where the 
foreign ambassadors and other persons of 
quality reside, and where all the European 
shops are found. Adjoining it, on the 
north-east, is the quarter of the Greeks, or 
Demetri, while eastward lies the suburb of 
Tophana, with its beautiful arabesque foun- 
tain and artillery barracks. On the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, and opposite both 
Stamboul and Galata, rises the commercial 
suburb of Scutari, the third section of the 
great city and the principal rendezvous for 
caravans trading between Asia and Con- 
stantinople. 

On the heights of Pera is a bea..tiful ceme- 
tery ; one of the finest in the world. It is a 
favourite place of evening resort for all the 
people of the city in their hours of leisure. 
They wander among the tombs, or sit smok- 
ing their chibouques or eating their ices 


beneath the shade of the cypress-trees, chat- 
ting and laughing merrily, with no thought, 
it would seem, of the solemn memorials 
aroundthem. Here let us take our stand for 
a moment, not to listen to the gossip or to 
observe the gossipers, but to obtain a compre- 
hensive view of the great city and its suburbs. 
We look down over the roofs of Tophana 
and Galata and see the masts of hundreds of 
ships in the harbour below. Thousands of 
boats are gliding over the surface of its clear 
blue waters, and under the soft light of the 
setting sun the Golden Horn well justifies 
its name without regard to that rick ‘har- 
vest of the sea” which the fishermen used to 
gather from its waters. Beyond rise steeply 
the seven hills of Stamboul, sloping down on 
our left to the Seraglio Point, where the 
peninsula touches the meeting place of the 
Bosphorus with the sea. This extreme point 
was the site of the old Greek colony to which 
Byzas, the son of Poseidon, is said to have 
led his little band of Megarean compatriots. 
Here was the imperial residence of Constan- 
tine, the fortress palace in which successive 
emperors dwelt, and after them the Turkish 
Sultans, who kept their harem here, and 
whose disgraced favourites were flung from 
its walls, sewn up in a sack, to be quickly 
swept away to sea. At its principal entrance 
is a lofty gate, called Babi Humayon (“high 
door” or “sublime porte ”), which has given 
rise to the well-known diplomatic phrase 
whereby the Turkish Power is designated, 
all political business being supposed to be 
transacted under this portal. The greater 
part of this area is still separated from the 
rest of the city by a high wall; but half a 
century ago a large portion of the palace was 
burnt down, and as, after the Turkish 
manner, it has never been rebuilt, the inte- 
rior is a strange combination of ruins, 
rubbish, and grandeur. The harem is still 
here, with the “Garden of Delight” gorgeous 
with its blooming parterres, its pavilions, and 
sparkling fountains. “It is,” says Mr. 
Bryce, “ the central point of the city, as it is 
also the centre of the city’s history. Dynas- 
ties of tyrants have reigned in it for fifteen 
centuries, and have wrought in it more deeds 
of cruelty and lust than any other spot on 
earth has seen.” 

Immediately outside the Seraglio stands 
St. Sophia, the principal mosque of the 
Mohammedan world, and one of the world’s 
greatest wonders. Originally founded as a 
Christian church by Constantine, it was re- 
built in its present form by Justinian, with 
a magnificence which led him to exclaim, 
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“Thank God I have been enabled to outdo 
Solomon!” Much of this magnificence it 
still retains. Its vast area is surmounted by 
a flat dome, which is itself an architectural 
prodigy, and by several minor cupolas ; anda 
beautiful minaret rises from each of the four 
corners. The most famous pagan shrines 
were rifled for its adornment, eight porphyry 
pillars were brought from the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbec, and eight from the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, besides treasures in 
numerable from Athens, Delos, and other 
cities of Greece. The roof and walls were 
lined with costly marbles, mosaics, and Byzan- 
tine pictures; but since the Mohammedan 
law condemns the representation of any 
living creature, as tending to idolatry, these 
have been for the most part covered with 
plaster or whitewash, and their place is taken 
by inscriptions from the Koran. In the 
interior of the dome is written, in gigantic 
Arabic characters, the text, “God is the Light 
of the Heavens and the Earth,” and during 
the nights of the sacred month Ramadhan 
this verse is illuminated by the rays of thou- 
sands of lamps. The flooring of the church 
is of waved marble, in imitation of the roll- 
ing of the sea, but it is largely covered with 
the richest Turkish and Persian carpets, and 
along the walls are recesses with white cur- 
tain screens, where the devout Turk may 
retire for prayer; while scattered here and 
there are small raised pulpits, where learned 
doctors expound the Koran. Altogether it 
is a magnificent structure, and the impression 
it produces is such that many who behold it 
will agree with the highly-cultured and 
widely-travelled Russian ecclesiastic, who 
affirmed that after seeing nearly all the great 
Latin cathedrals of Europe, he felt when he 
entered St. Sophia that it far transcended 
them all, and that now, for the first time, his 
religious instincts had been satisfied by a 
human work. 

But if we linger among these sights we 
shall make little acquaintance with the 
people and the ordinary life of Constanti- 
nople. Let us direct our steps down to the 
busy locality that runs along the harbour 
at Galata. Here we find the crowd so 
great that we have to fight our way to the 
bridge which leads to Stamboul. Toiling 
hamals or porters, bending and staggering 
under loads which seem beyond human 
strength ; speculators hastening to the 
Bourse ; money-changers, who must do a 
fine business here, where nearly all the coins 
on earth are in circulation; fish and fruit 
sellers, soldiers and priests; Government 
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officials, brown-skinned gypsies, howling 
dervishes, importunate beggars, rollicking 
sailors, noisy excursionists—a motley gather- 
ing of “all sorts and conditions of men.” 
We begin to realise how true it is that Con- 
stantinople is a city not of one nation but of 
many, and hardly more of one than of 
another. Ata rough guess, its population 
(including the suburbs) is probably 900,000, 
and it is supposed that about half of these 
are Mohammedans, but it is impossible to 
say what proportion the various elements of 
the population bear to each other. ‘‘I live 
in a place,” wrote Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu a century ago, “that very well re- 
sembles the Tower of Babel. In Pera they 
speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, Armenian, 
Arabic, Persian, Russian, Slavonian, Walla- 
chian, German, Dutch, Italian, French, Hun- 
garian, English ; and, what is worse, there 
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are ten of these languages spoken in my own 
family.” All this would be just as true to- 
day, and we shall scarcely take a day’s walk 
without hearing most of these languages 
spoken, and seeing distinctly marked represen- 
tatives of all these various nationalities. The 
Turks on the Pera side have largely adopted 
European dress, except that the red fez is 
still maintained in place of the turban ; but 
in Stamboul we see the long robes and white 
or green turbans of the old Turks, of the 
Ulemas (the hierarchical and magisterial 
class), and of the Softas; the dignified Per- 
sians wear dark, graceful pelisses, and here 
is one who walks with an air of majesty 
worthy of the Khalif himself; he is, however, 
only a peripatetic carpet merchant anxious to 
sell the gorgeous rug which he carries over 
his shoulders. These are some Croats in their 
scarlet jackets, and those much-embroidered 
beings with the silver-mounted weapons in 
their girdles are Albanians. The great fur 
bonnets and coarse leathern tunics are worn 
by Circassians. Numbers of Jews pass us in 
their flowing gaberdines, and Greek priests 
in their tall hats which look like inverted 
tankards, There are women in plenty, too ; 
but in Stamboul we see them only as form- 
less blots of colour, for their features are 
concealed by the yashmak and feringhee 
with which their heads are bound, and their 
shapeless wrappers obliterate every outline 
of form. 

The Christians—Turkish, Greek, Arme- 
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nian and Bulgarian—are said to be nearly 
equal in number to the Mohammedans ; but 
it must not be supposed that they have much 
in common beyond the Christian name. In- 
deed, it is said that they hate each other 
nearly as cordially as they all hate the Turks. 
The Armenians seem to be the most nume- 
rous—about 200,000, amongst whom are 
many of the most wealthy merchants. The 
signs of the Christian faith are, however, 
not in evidence. The 400 Mohammedan 
mosques, with the inevitable fountains con- 
stantly playing in front of them, are con- 
spicuous enough ; but the Christian churches 
are dangerously exciting spectacles to Mos- 
lem eyes, and must be sought in corners 
where they do not attract observation. 
They are moreover most of them small and 
obscure buildings. 

When we come to explore the city we 
find it a perfect labyrinth of steep and wind- 
ing streets, amongst which a stranger would 
very quickly lose his way. They are, never- 
theless, singularly quaint and picturesque. 
Gloomy sometimes, hemmed in by the walls 
of windowless houses and spanned by heavy 
arches, but suddenly bringing one out here 
and there into open spaces where stand 
gaily painted dwellings surrounded by plane 
or walnut trees. Or, again, beyond some of 
these gloomy avenues we catch sight of a 
sunlit garden, and through its bright green 
foliage can see in the far distance the blue 
waters of the sea. 

Generally these streets, so far at least as 
Stamboul is concerned, are dull and deserted, 
all the life and activity of the interior being 
concentrated in the bazaars. These are 
covered arcades, lighted from above, where 
the dealers sit in their stalls, with their 
wares piled up around them—-wares of every 
conceivable kind, from the revolver of the 
newest American fashion, the crétonne chintz 
of the latest pattern, or the most gaudy piece 
of Manchester cotton-stuff, to the scimitar of 
Saladin, the prayer-carpet of Eyoub, or the 
richly-embroidered towel on which Suleiman 
the Magnificent condescended to dry his 
hands. Should you, however, be tempted 
to buy any of these tempting articles, you 
must remember that you will be asked three 
times their value to begin with, and will 
have to spend hours in bargaining unless 
you are content to be cheated. The thorough- 
fares nearer the shore are busy enough, and 
here you may buy delicious fruit from stolid 
old Turks who sit, cross-legged, smoking 
lazily in their booths until roused by some 
persevering customer ; you may have your 
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boots polished by a moustached and turbaned 
shoeblack ; your money changed at some of 
those little glass-covered tables where the 
changers display their heaps of coin ; or still 
more important services rendered by those 
spectacled scribes, who sit ready with pen 
and inkhorn before them to register a bar- 
gain or indite a love-letter. But should you 
require the aid of a policeman to protect 
your person or to stop the traffic that you 
may safely cross the way, you will look and 
call in vain for any such official. Nor are 
there any scavengers, except the ownerless 
dogs, which are somewhat of a nuisance if 
one ventures at night into the streets, whose 
only illumination is from the paper lanterns 
carried by the few passers-by ; although there 
is some comfort in thé fact that canine mad- 
ness and hydrophobia are unknown in Con- 
stantinople. 

In this strange city civilisation and bar- 
barism go hand in hand. There are tramway 
cars even in Stamboul, with a special com- 
partment for ladies; Pera has its under- 
ground railway, and its gas, and many other 
things after the pattern of London and Paris, 
but these there is little need to describe. And 
there are sights of deepest interest that must 
be as lightly passed over. Its imposing 
walls, reverend in their ruins, scarred by the 
crusading and Turkish battering rams and 
now mantled with ivy; its palace of a 
thousand and one pillars; the vast subter- 
ranean cistern, which was always kept full in 
Grecian times that the water supply might 
not fail in case of siege; the aqueduct of the 
Emperor Valens, which still pours its flood 
of water into the fountains of the city; the 
great home of the dead at Scutari, where the 
magnificent cypress forest slopes towards the 
sea; the Validé Mosque, with its_ pillars 
brought hither from the ruins of ancient Troy; 
the palace of Belisarius, the brave warrior 
whose self-sacrificing loyalty was repaid with 
ingratitude, and whose shameful treatment 
by his royal master, Justinian, added a deeper 
stain to the blackness of that monarch’s in- 
famy ; these, with many another sight which 
we would fain linger to look at, must be left 
from our account, incomplete though it may 
be without them. Enough has perhaps been 
told to justify our statement that, whilst 
many cities doubtless have some feature of 
greater interest, none can boast the combina- 
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tion of so many. If further confirmation of 
this opinion be needful it may be found in 
the words of the eloquent Professor whom 
we have quoted more than once: “It com- 
bines that interest of the future which fires the 
traveller’s imagination in America, with that 
interest in the past which touches him in Italy. 
Other famous cities have played their part, 
and the curtain has dropped upon them ; 
empire and commerce, religion and letters 
and art have sought new seats. But the city 
of two continents must remain prosperous and 
great when St. Petersburg and Berlin may 
have become even as Augsburg or Toledo, 
and imperial Rome herself have shrunk to a 
museum of antiquities.” 
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Moose Church and Fort, Hudson's Bay. 


THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. 


A PIONEER IN THE FAR WEST. 


By tHe Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer aT THE Founpiine Hosprrat. 


1835 a boy named John Horden was 
elected to the school of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Exeter. Into his hands one day there 
fell a book which described in graphic terms 
the horrors of heathendom in India. That 
book decided the character of the boy’s life. 
From the day he read it his desire was to be 
a missionary. Now in the thirties and for- 
ties (and even much later) the missionary 
calling was viewed in a very different way 
from what it is now. The Christian Church 
was far from enthusiastic in its support of 
missions ; the general public viewed them 
with ill-concealed contempt; the secular 
press roundly condemned and derided both 
the work and the workers. Little surprise 
need therefore be felt at John Horden’s wish 
finding no favour with his friends. 
3ut opposition is not always a bad thing. 
In the case of John Horden it conduced in a 
very striking way to his ultimate success in 
the mission-field. For on leaving school he 
learned a trade, and that was one advantage 
in the years tocome. Then he became a 
schoolmaster, and in struggling with the 
problems that beset every thoughtful teacher, 
he gained another store of experience for the 
great work of his life. Nor was he ever for- 
getful of the mission-field. At Exeter he 
was for some years one of a band of young 
men who met regularly to read the Bible and 
keep themselves informed of missionary work. 
Of that little company two members became 
missionaries of the S. P. G., and four of the 
C.M.8. In his twenty-third year the old 
longing for the mission-field came upon 
Horden with overwhelming force. This 
time he was able to take the definite step of 
offering himself to the Church Missionary 
Society, and by it he was in the latter part 


of 1850 accepted for training. If the school- 
boy aspirations of young John Horden had 
been at once recognised by his friends he 
could hardly have been sent out at an earlier 
age ; nor could his prior training have been 
of a more useful character. 

It was to India that Horden’s thoughts 
had turned as a boy, and on India his hopes 
were fixed when he offered himself to the 
Church Missionary Society. To India, also, 
he would probably have gone but for another 
of those interpositions which are so promi- 
nent in his life. In May, 1851, when the 
minds of most people at home were occupied 
with thoughts of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, there came to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society House news that the Wes- 
leyans were about to withdraw from a 
missionary post they had held at Moose 
Factory in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. It 
was in the highest degree important in the 
judgment of those who knew the Indians 
and their needs that this post should not be 
given up, and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety Committee lent a willing ear to the 
appeal. But whocould go? Horden’s offer 
and his qualifications were remembered ; he 
was telegraphed for and the Committee’s 
need laid before him. He had thought of 
India ; this pointed to America. He had 
dreamed of crowded cities and thronging 
thousands amongst whom to do the work of 
an evangelist ; he was shown a few Indians 
whose surroundings suggested neither ro- 
mance nor excitement. 

But Horden’s wish to be a missionary was 
no sentimental affection born of picturesque 
description or touching appeal. He meant 
work, and he was willing to be guided. 
Without hesitation he accepted the Com- 
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mittee’s suggestion. They asked when he 
could be ready ; his answer was, “ Within a 
week.” This was late in May. There was 
no time to be lost, for only one ship a year 
went to the Bay, and it was desirable that 
the missionary should sail at once. So 
great, too, was the isolation, that he was 
advised to take a wife with him. Horden 
had no impediment to allege. He was en- 
gaged to a young lady likeminded with 
himself, and he went down to Devonshire to 
be married at once. Two days later the 
young people came up to London, and on 
June Ist they sailed in the annual ship for 
Moose. Early in May Horden had been 
plodding quietly along at his work in Devon- 
shire ; at the end of August he was a mar- 
ried missionary with a congregation on the 


shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
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A glance at the map of North America 
shows us a southern prolongation of Hud- 
son’s Bay, to which the name of James Bay 
is given. At its extreme south, and a few 
miles up a river, lies Moose Fort or Moose 
Factory. It owes its existence to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, whose officers and 
servants form a small European population. 
From a missionary point of view the-advan- 
tage of Moose consisted not merely in its being 
the headquarters of the Company’s opera- 
tions, and so enjoying some means of com- 
munication—though at very rare intervals— 
with the outside world, but in its command- 
ing, as it were, the vast desolate regions 
lying along the eastern and western shores 
of the Bay. 

The people amongst whom John Horden 
was to become a power belonged to more 
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than one race. In the north, on either side 
of the bay, were the Esquimaux, the first of 
the natives to be met on his voyage. The 
Chipwyans were neighbours of the Esqui- 
maux on the western side. To the south of 
these on the one side were the Esquimaux, on 
the other were the Crees. The rest of the 
interior the Ojibbeways filled. 

It was a vast parish, and although at first 
Horden’s labours were local, they extended 
until, as bishop, he overlooked and directed 
mission-stations on both shores of the bay, 
from Fort Churchill on the one side to Little 
Whale River on the other. On the map the 
vastness of the distances to be traversed does 
not strike us, although a diocese 1,500 miles 
from north to south and east to west, a dio- 
cese with some 3,000 miles of rocky coast, is 


ample enough. But let the conditions of 
travel be thoroughly understood. To reach 
Moose by ship is a perilous voyage in which 
the struggle with shoals, rocks, and icebergs 
has to be conducted with the utmost caution 
during the few short months that navigation 
is possible at all. Upon land there are no 
roads, but in summer the interior is traversed 
on its waterways by long and perilous voy- 
ages in the birch-bark canoe. In the winter, 
from October to May, the dog-drawn carriole 
or the snow-shoe are the only means avail- 
able. From England news and stores came 
once a year; with other parts of the mission- 
field there was also some communication. 
But so great are the difficulties that, when 
the outgoing ship was one year detained by 
ice in the bay, the news reached England 
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before it was known at Aibany, a hundred 
miles from Moose. 

Such were the conditions of life into which 
the young Devonshire schoolmaster was sud- 
denly thrown. “This is, indeed, a day of 
hope, a day of great thanksgiving,” he wrote 
in his diary on landing ; and, in this hopeful, 
buoyant spirit which marked all his life, he 
at once began work. There were two very 
obvious advantages: the presence and sym- 
pathy of a few Europeans, and the existence 
of a Christian congregation; the Indians 
were only too thankful that a missionary was 
with them once more. Horden at once ap- 
plied himself to the study of the language, 
and his remarkable success was due not less 
to his industry than to his ingenuity of 
method. He believed in the advantages pos- 
sessed by a “ house-going parson,” and was 
much in the Indians’ tents. There he labo- 
riously copied out the conversations he heard, 
obtained translations, and carefully puzzled 
out the relation of the two. His success was 
so rapid that when he had been a year in the 
work he was an accomplished linguist, able 
not only to talk with the people, but also to 
conduct services and preach in the vernacu- 
lar. Almost on landing he aspired after a 
printing-press, by which he could give the 
people reading matter ; and he soon began 
that translational work which will, in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, be a lasting memo- 
rial of John Horden. 


a, om - 


Winter travelling in the Bay. 





A PIONEER IN THE FAR WEST. 


In 1852, the summer after Horden’s land- 
ing, there came a visitor to Moose. It was 
the Bishop of Rupertsland, who had jour- 
neyed 1,500 miles to visit this outlying sta- 
tion of the then undivided diocese. His 
original plan had been to establish at Moose 
a young clergyman whose arrival was ex- 
pected, and to take Horden back to the Red 
River, where his preparation for Holy Orders 
might go on under the Bishop’s eye. But 
instead of a raw young missionary still strug- 
gling with the first difficulties of new and 
solitary work, he found one already an ex 


pert. Horden had won the hearts of the 
Indians. In the midst of answering the 


Bishop’s questions as to their souls’ health, 
they would break off to ask anxiously if Mr. 
Horden was to leave them. “ He has their 
hearts and affections,” the Bishop wrote in 
his diary. Moreover, the young schoolmaster 
had shown extraordinary aptitude for lan- 
guage. “I looked over Mr. Horden’s books 
in the syllabic character, and was astonished 
at what he had accomplished in so short a 
time.” The Crees used a language which 
Horden could speak and his Bishop could not. 
The young people were learned in a kind of 
Shorter Catechism which Horden had written 
in their own tongue. He had shown no less 
conspicuous readiness in adapting himself to 
the new conditions of life. Clearly he was 
the man for that mission. The Bishop saw 
his way through the difficulty. He examined 
Horden, ordained 
him deacon and 
priest in the little 
church at Moose, 
and arranged that. 
the clergyman at 
first destined for 
that station should 
take up another. To 
the last Moose, his. 
first home in the 
north-west, _re- 
mained Horden’s 
headquarters. 

The hardships of 
life in the Far West 
wereearly impressed 
on the young mis- 
sionary. In 1854 he 
had to battle with 
starvation amongst 
his flock—a contest 
repeated again and 
again. Some, he 
learned, were driven 
to cannibalism, and 
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it was one of the greatest joys of 





his life to see a notable offender, 
weaned from heathenism, become 
a patient, consistent Christian. But 
success was early given, and after 
only eleven years of work, he esti- 
mated that 1,800 Indians in his 
district were either baptized or 
waiting for baptism. 

I do not propose to tell in detail 
the story of Horden’s work. He 
was consecrated first Bishop of 
Moosonee in 1872; he died sud- 
denly in January, 1893, amongst 
his own people. He went as the 
one missionary on all the shores of 
the great bay; he left it dotted 
with mission-stations. He began 
with a few Christian Indians ; he 
lived to see heathenism renounced 
by almost all, and many of the 
Esquimaux also reached. 

But despite Selwyn and Patteson, 
and Hannington and Valpy French, 
a bishop is sometimes deemed to 
have an easy life. Let us see how 
Horden fared. No one ever said 
less of his own hardships than he ; 
yet they were stern enough. In 
common with the Europeans and 
natives, the missionary was largely 
dependent for food and clothing 
and the few simple comforts of life 
in the Far West upon the arrival 
of the annual ship. Every year 
the anxiety was great as its time 
drew near, and equally great the 
joy on the ship’s appearance. Every 
year, too, much depended on the coming of 
the geese, for, salted down, they supplied 
food for many months. Want and starvation 
were familiar in most winters; epidemics 
scarcely less common. 

Horden’s letters show us a many-sided 
life. Now he is meeting the Indians as they 
bring in their furs, hearing of their sorrows 
and joys since last they met, reproving, re- 
buking, exhorting. Anon he is by the bed- 
side of a dying Christian, hearing such words 
of faith, and peace, and thankfulness, as 
repay a life of toil. Presently he is plan- 
ning a tour of 1,500 or 2,000 miles, when “his 
lordship” will sleep a good deal in the open, 
and fare as the Indians do. Then he is nurs- 
ing the sick and restoring hope in the face 
of an epidemic which has taken courage as 
well as strength fromall. Again, he is going 
steadily over his translation of the Bible, that 
he may leave it as perfect as possible before 








Bishop Horden. 


(From a photograph by S. V. White, Reading, by permission of Missionary 
Leaves Association.) 


he is called away. He is a bishop, but he 
can “knit as well as any old woman,” ma- 
nage a birch-bark canoe, turn the legs for a 
table, help the smith at the forge, cook his 
own dinner, compose the hymns for an ordi- 
nation service, put them into type and print 
them for his people. Of complaint—save 
that he cannot get all the help he wants for 
the mission—there is none; of thankfulness 
and contentment much. 

Writing less than twelve months before 
his death, he said: “ As far as postal com- 
munication is concerned, we do not, as the 
years roll on, get any nearer to the outside 
world ; we are still buried in the intermin- 
able forest, the door of our grave being 
opened but seldom. We should like it to 
be different, but we know it is no good re- 

ining. Like almost everything else, this 
as its bright as well as its dark side; we 
have no distractions, our work goes on con- 
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tinuously, our minds become fully absorbed 
by our surroundings, and I doubt there being 
many happier communities than the one to 
be found where the hand of God has placed 
me; the wheels of our little society move 
smoothly, and, with God in our midst, we 
envy none the advantages they possess, and 
are contented with our own diminutive 
world.” 

Writing home in June, 1884, the Bishop 
gave a picturesque account of a five-days’ 
journey inland to a station, Long Portage 
House, up the Moose River. Though in the 
month of June, the weather was cold ; there 
was rain and snow, and a long canoe voyage 
was no child’s play. “ Painfully poling or 
tracking-up ” the canoe in the various rapids, 
or paddling between banks heaped to thirty 
feet high with blocks of ice, camping out at 
night, “his lordship” sped on, that at the 
end of the journey he might minister at the 
most to a handful of people. They gathered, 
when he came, in the trader’s sitting-room, 
and then, when the baptisms, the confirma- 
tions, and the other services were over, the 
Bishop set off once more for Moose. In the 
five days journeying out they had met but 
one family; on the way back they came 
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upon a body of Indians. There was a halt 
at once ; a service of three hours’ duration 
was begun upon the spot; and then the 
Bishop’s little band went into camp at 10.30 
P.M., to be up and in the canoes again at 
four. 

In September of the same year he de- 
scribes a lake journey upon a similar mission. 
This time as the crews camped upon the 
shore the tents were twice flooded by the 
rising tide. At the end of that journey he 
had to comfort a little flock which had lost 
entire families by starvation in the preceding 
winter, and had then been attacked by in- 
fluenza. Scarcely had he returned from this 
journey when a cry of distress reached him 
from another station a hundred miles away. 
“T went at once,” he says in his own simple 
fashion. It meant another toilsome canoe 
journey through bad weather, even for 
Moosonee. And at the station he found in- 
fluenza raging in such wise that it threat- 
ened to sweep away the whole population. 
But the presence of this one strong man 
gave all new hope; the sick revived ; and 
after nearly five weeks of nursing, cheering, 
and teaching, Horden could turn his face 
again homeward, “leaving no one seriously 





Poling up stream. 
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were a trouble on that To 








journey ; but in the 
following letter he has 
to tell the story of a 
ship's crew frozen up in 
the bay, with the ther- 
mometer at 48° below 
zero. The extremes of 
temperatire to which 
the country is subject 
were trying to the Euro- 
pean. In summer the 
thermometer might be 
100° in the shade, in the 
winter 50° below zero. 
Whatever trials befell 
the Mission or the In- 
dians under his care, 
Horden never lost heart 
or good-humour. Here 
is his own account of 
one incident which ad- 
mirably illustrates his 
contentment under hard- 
ship. He is on one of 
his long canoe journeys. 
“We put ashore on a 
rocky point for break- 
fast ; we lit our fire and 
put on our kettles, but 
before they had time to 
boil a most terrific storm 
broke out, which at once 
extinguished our fire ; 
the rain, accompanied 
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large as pistol bullets, 

some as large as musket 

balls, was tremendous, 

while the thunder and lightning were deafen- 
ing and blinding. The violence of the storm 
apparently soon spent itself, and we lit the fire 
a second time, being now allowed to complete 
the cooking. Myself and the archdeacon sat 
down to breakfast encased in our water: 
proofs, breakfast being composed of bread, 
coffee, and dried goose, the latter very good, 
but very, very hard. We had scarcely sat 
two minutes when the storm broke out again 
with redoubled violence ; but it was not to 
again deprive me of my breakfast, of which 
I felt very much in need, so I simply placed 
my bread under my plate and sat it out. 
The rain did for milk in my hot coffee, and 
somewhat softened my hard goose; if it 
made it a little insipid it did not much matter 
to an old traveller like myself ; of the bread 


Map showing Bishop Horden’s diocese. 


I took a pinch as I required it; then as if 
to reward us for our constancy, the storm 
after a while ceased and allowed us to finish 
our meal in peace.” 

On yet another journey the Bishop is 
drawn by a team of dogs, which do forty 
miles in a little over six hours. When night 
came the little party looked for rest and 
then another early start. 

“But this was not to be; the weather 
was very rough, and the atmosphere so 
thick, that nothing seaward was visible, so 
we remained in camp and passed most of the 
day in reading. I had placed the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE in my hand bag, and this proved 
a source of much interest to us all.” 

Writing in February, 1885, the Bishop 
has to record “the formal opening of the 











The annual ship entering the Bay. 


chancel of our cathedral.” Of course, it was 
a building of the simplest kind, but its fur- 
niture and decorations were at least remark- 
able in one respect, since they were largely 
made by his own hands. It is not every 
cathedral that displays the handiwork of its 
Bishop. 

‘As nearly all the Indians in the diocese of 
Moosoonee have now become Christians, we 
shall be quite prepared to hear them de- 
nounced in some quarters as persons of little 
independence or resolution. A single fact may 
usefully be introduced here. In 1886 the 
Bishop records the death of a native Chris- 
tian, “only an Indian,” but one whose story 
“might well read a good lesson to many a 
more highly civilised member of human 
society.” 

Eliza married a hunter. There came a 
hard winter; two of the children died of 
starvation ; she and her husband grew more 
and more exhausted. It was seventy miles 
to the nearest point at which aid could be 
obtained. But Eliza tied her two surviving 
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little ones on a 
sledge, and, pre- 
ceded by her 
husband, set off 
to that point. 
Soon the hus- 
band’s strength 
gave out. Then 
Eliza lit a fire, 
extemporised a 
shelter, placed 
her husband 
within it, and 
drawing the 
sledge behind 
her, pushed on 
for Albany. Her 
strength held 
out till she 
reached it, then 
she fell uncon- 
scious. When 
she revived, 
help was at once 
sent off to the 
husband, but 
they only found 
a frozen corpse. 
The children 
survived, and 
like their heroic 
mother grew up 
devout, consist- 
ent Christians. 
The story of 
Horden’s last days is partly told in an un- 
finished letter from himself dated January 5, 
in the present year. He had long suffered 
acutely from rheumatism, the result of 
exposure upon his journeys; but one day 
in the previous November, whilst engaged 
early in the morning in revising his trans- 
lations, he was seized with a more serious 
attack. He revived so far as to have a native 
helper into his sick-room, with whom he con- 
tinued to work. But the heart was affected, 
and on January 12, just a week after he began 
the letter, he passed quietly away. He now 
sleeps in the midst of the flock to whom he 
had given nearly forty-two years of labour. 
Horden was of late only one of a small but 
noble band of Christian bishops working in 
the vast solitudes that lie between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Polarseas. Of 
a truth these are apostles ; each might write 
himself down as :— 
“In journeyings often, in perils of waters 
in perils in the wilderness , .. in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
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often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness. Besides those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches.” 

The sketches on pages 526 and 527, as 


well as those which accompanied the paper 
on “The Graves by the Victoria Nyanza,” 
in our April issue, are made from materials 
very kindly placed at our disposal by the 
Church Missionary Society. 
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VISIBLE MUSIC. 


By raz Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, and herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth: and it was so.”"—GerneEsIs I, 11. 


a) OME TIME ago there were most 
7 interesting experiments made 
by a great scientific man, who 
wanted to see the effect of 
sound upon soft, yielding sub- 
stances. He got an exceed- 
ingly delicate parchment, and 
stretched it upon four points, one at each 
corner, above a table. On this elastic mem- 
brane he spread a very thin layer of soft, 
fluid paste. He then got a celebrated lady 
musician to sing over it a popular song; and 
as the waves of air caused by the tones of 
her voice struck the apparatus, the soft paste 
arranged itself into most beautiful forms of 
vegetable life, baskets of fruit, and even 
miniature landscapes. The tones of music 
heard by the ear were transformed into 
flowers seen by the eye. Each note created 
a special flower-pattern of its own. One 
note breathed into life a modest daisy that 
opened its eye in wonder at the sound; 
at the magic command of another note a 
fern like that of the wild wood unfolded 
itself; a third note revealed in the answer- 
ing film a charming violet ; and as the highest 
and sweetest note of all sounded, the lily in 
its fair purity bent down its graceful head. 

It was a marvellous sight to see, in such a 
manner, music made visible in the loveliest 
shapes ; and to realise the close relation be- 
tween song and flowers. Wordsworth in an 
exquisite line says of a little rustic maiden 
that “‘ beauty born of murmuring sound did 
pass into her face.” This was thought to be 
a mere poetic idea; but the experiment of 
the scientific man shows that it might well 
be an actual fact. 

You may make the experiment in another 
form. Take a piece of thin parchment and 
stretch it tight over a large bell-shaped 
tumbler, and then cover the surface of the 
parchment with fine sand. If you play a slow 
air on a flute near this tumbler, each note 
causes the sand to move in a particular form, 
which the next note changes into a new form 
to suit itself ; and thus you have the different 
shapes on the sandy surface expressing the 





music far more truly than the written notes 
of your book. For the music actually makes 
itself visible in the beautiful patterns in the 
sand, whereas the written notes of your book 
are only arbitrary signs. You thus see how 
the sense of sight and the sense of hearing 
are closely related to each other. 

Now, when God spake at the creation of 
the world His almighty word produced the 
wonderful living landscapes of the earth. 
Trees and flowers sprang into birth at once, 
and showed the marvellous beauty and order 
of God’s speech. As you breathe on the 
window-pane and the pale flowers of frost 
appear upon it, so God breathed on the wide 
world, and on its surface appeared the green 
carpet of grass, and the fair hosts of flowers, 
and the rich shady woods that clothe and 
adorn every spot. Trees and flowers are thus 
in the truest sense the language of God—the 
alphabet of symbols in which He makes 
visible to us the thoughts of His mind and 
the feelings of His heart. And therefore it 
is that we find such deep things in them— 
mysteries which we cannot explain. Jesus, 
who is the living Word of God, says, “I 
am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valley.” ‘I am the true vine.” We hear 
His voice speaking to us from these flower- 
i and putting on these beautiful forms. 

appy are we if we hear the voice of the 
Lord God among the trees of the garden, 
and feel that it is the very soul of expression, 
to which we can adapt all the words of our 
own common life. 

Thus, then, when God spoke first in this 
world His word turned into flowers. His 
speech was made visible to us in all the fair 
forms of the vegetable kingdom. He is still 
speaking to us in His Word, and the Bible 
is the book of flowers. There His words 
take on the most beautiful shapes; His pro- 
mises come to us in the midst of the brightest 
poetry ; His simplest precepts are set forth 
in glowing images ; His highest revelations 
reach us in lessons of the lowly lilies that 
grow beside our door. And the practical 
question arises, Do you whom God made in 
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His own image, and is teaching by His own 
written Word, and by the flowers of the field, 
imitate Him in this respect? It is part of 
God’s image in you that you should speak as 
He speaks—that your words should produce 
in their own degree the same effect which 
His words produce. Could your speech be 
made visible, could your words take out- 
ward shape like the notes of music on the 
sand or the fluid paste—what appearance 
would they assume ? Every sound that you 
make, every word that you utter does actually 
make an impression on the air, and on the 
objects around you. It alters the shapes 
and relations of things, and produces remark- 
able and enduring changes in earth and sky. 
Chemists tell us of substances so sensitive 
that the least word that is uttered beside 
them alters their properties, and they become 
quite different from_what they were before. 
You see them changing colour or form under 
your very eye while you are speaking. But 
similar effects are produced by your words 
upon all objects, if you could only see these 
effects as plainly as you see them in such 
exceptional cases, 

There is one medium particularly on which 
you may be very sure your words produce 
deep and abiding impressions. That is the 
mind and heart of your fellow-creatures. 
That surface is far more sensitive than the 
sand or the paste on the membrane of the ex- 
periment—than any chemical substance. And 
every word that you utter produces some 
effect or other upon it. You sometimes see 
the effects of your words upon your friends 
and companions; such as the dark, angry look 
which your angry word calls up on their 
faces ; the frown or the blush with which 
they respond to a coarse word spoken by 

ou ; and the smile that rises to their lips and 
Kindles in their eyes when you have said a 
pleasant, loving word. 

But you do not always see the effect 
of your words. You do not know how 
much you pain, and wound, and distress 
your friends by your idle words, or how 
much you cheer and encourage them by your 
gracious words. You have no idea what 
impression your common utterances are pro- 
ducing. Butif your speech were always made 
visible to yourself, like the shapes which the 
notes of a song take in the curious experi- 
ments I have described; if you saw in the 
sensitive mind of your friend or companion, 
your brother or sister, your words arranging 
themselves as you uttered them into parti- 
cular patterns, what would be the general 
character of these visible forms of utterance ? 
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Would they appear to you as fair flowers of 
speech which you yourself could admire and 
approve of Or would they appear as thorns 
and thistles, from whose stinging leaves and 
ugly shapes you yourself would be the first 
to shrink with disgust and condemnation ? 

Your character casts a shadow of itself 
before the eyes of your friends, just as your 
body casts a shadow of itself on the pathway. 
Your words in a similar way are taking cer- 
tain forms and producing certain impressions 
of themselves on the minds and hearts of those 
who associate with you, by which they can 
judge what kind of person you are. How 
careful then should you be to utter only 
words which you know will produce pleasant 
impressions on the sensitive minds of all with 
whom you come into contact. 

Scientific men tell us that the air is a vast 
phonograph, a great library of words spoken 
by the human beings that have lived during 
all the past ages. Every word which you 
utter is recorded in it, and shall yet be made 
audible in some way or other. It is producing 
a record of itself in God’s book of remem- 
brance, which shall be opened on the judgment 
day, and out of which you will be judged. Let 
your words then come from a heart which 
Christ’s love has made kind and good, and 
from lips into which the grace of Christ has 
been infused ; and then they cannot fail to 
create on the minds of those who hear them 
impressions more charming than the flowers 
which spring from the notes of music sounded 
on the sand or the paste of the scientific 
experiments. In Haydn’s Oratorio of the 
Creation, the music which accompanies the 
passage “ And God said let there be light, 
and there was light,” produces upon you the 
effect as if a great flash of light struck your 
eye at the moment, and you feel how the 
music itself has turned into light. So let 
the music of your voice turn into light to 
cheer many dark souls, and make a new 
world of blessedness for them. God’s cre- 
ative word had made the world, at first with- 
out form and void, to become a fair garden 
full of grass, and corn, and trees, and flowers. 
Let your wise and gracious words, taking the 
pattern of His Word, help to transform this 
old creation, full of sin and confusion, into 
the new heavens and the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Let all your words 
convey and interpret the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and then, in a far more wonderful 
way than the music in the scientific experi- 
ment that turns to flowers, they wiil help 
to make the desert rejoice and blossom as 
the rose, 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 
By F. A. FULCHER. 


| Por many other wise old sayings orni- 
thological proverbs are founded on 
fact. ‘Fine feathers” have been the mak- 
ing of the peacocks, the cormorants, the 
grebe, the egrets, and other stately birds 
that hold their heads high by reason of the 
many generations of conscious beauty which 
have taught them the value of gay plumes ; 
and no one disputes the truth that one 
cuckoo brings in the spring, though it takes 
several swallows to make summer. 

But bird-nature varies as much as human 
nature, and though distinctive aphorisms 
may contain untold treasures of wisdom, 
such sweeping assertions as that “birds of a 
feather flock together,” fail if applied indis- 
criminately. There are a few birds of a 
feather which never, under any circumstances, 
flock together. Who ever sees many robins 
at once? ‘Two or three can scarcely hunt 
the same grassplat without making it 
a battle-field, and though robins abound 
in every rural neighbourhood, we gain 
but an imperfect idea of their numbers 
by seeing them scattered singly. 

Crows and ravens, though so nearly allied 
to the social rooks, spend the whole year 
round in isolated pairs. Many other excep- 
tions to the rule might be cited ; but these 
will suffice to show that this ornithological 
saying does not apply with as much force in 
its own domain as when we borrow it 
because it suits a phase of human character 
so well. Nevertheless it is a leading 
principle even in bird lore, for when birds 
do flock it is with those of their own 
kind. I know of three instances only 
among English birds where any associate 
regularly with those of other feather than 
their own. Two of these are very strange 
and inexplicable upon any of the lines 
of criticism by which the ordinary motives 
of bird actions are judged. 

There is that incongruous partnership 
which the plovers and the dunlin enter into 
every year. Regularly as summer approaches 
the little shore-loving birds leave the strand 
where they have spent the winter and repair 
to the hills, not only to rear their young 
but to follow in the footsteps of the plovers 
so devotedly, and accompany them so per- 
sistently, that they are well nicknamed 
“ plovers’ pages.” Again, the proclivities of 
the cuckoo with regard to companionship 


are unaccountable. From his earliest days 
his lot is cast with aliens, and when he comes 
to years of discretion he invariably chooses 
the little wryneck for his comrade at home 
and abroad in preference to his own kith 
and kin. 

The association of the fieldfares and the 
redwings during their winter visit to us is 
obviously for reasons patent. In the first 
place they belong to the same family, and 
are nearly allied ; this no doubt gives them 
an esprit de corps, which however the thrush, 
the blackbird, and the ousel lack; in the second 
place their manners and customs so far re- 
semble each other’s—save for a short season, 
when in spring they differ upon the im- 
portant subjects of Jove-songs and _nest- 
building—that it seems quite natural that 
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they should start off together in search of an 
open winter, together harry the worms and 
grubs in our ploughed fields, and together 
feast upon hedgerow-berries where the com- 
bined depredations of greedy thrushes and 
Christmas decorations have left any hips 
and haws and rowan coral. 

But we prove the rule with exceptions, 
while examples wait. The gregarious birds 
are many and various, and they flock together 
for contrary ends, under diverse conditions, 
and at different seasons. Very few dwell 
together all the year round like the rooks, 
whose lives are spent in a gay and ceaseless 
round of social intercourse, interrupted by 
many a fierce fight and noisy quarrel, but 
never by an hour's solitude or a day’s retreat. 
Other birds have the advantage of them here. 
It is bad for the character this living in a 
crowd, and precludes all individual develop- 
ment. Toa raven croaking alone on a soli- 
tary rock, or a jackdaw meditating among the 
silent chimney-tops, come original fancies, 
and each one is a reasonable being with some 
character of his own; but a rook is only one of 
a crowd, a creature led entirely by the fashions 
and customs of that particular country, and 
even of that particular rookery, to which he 
belongs. It is the fashion among English 
rooks to build their colonies close to our 
dwellings, and not all the persecution to 
which they are subject at our hands will 
suggest to them the expediency of retiring 
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to wilder spots after the manner cf some 
foreign rooks. This exposes them greatiy 
to the dangers of shooting and of poisons 
by which many are yearly destroyed ; never- 
theless, strange to say, our rooks are steadily 
increasing in number, and though an old 
colony is rarely deserted, many new ones are 
founded wherever trees are being planted in 
hitherto barren spots, as in the north of 
Scotland, where the birds establish them- 
selves as soon as the young trees of the new 
plantations are strong enough to bear the 
weight of their bulky nests. These increas- 
ing flocks of the rapacious birds of glossy 
black feather, shining with iridescent purple 
and green, are viewed with dismay by the 
old-fashioned farmers, who watch their raids 
upon root and grain crops, and their maraud- 
ing and pilfering expeditions to game pre- 
serves, poultry-yards, and orchards, when 
food is scarce ; but there is a growing ten- 
dency among the younger generation, who 
have heard allusions to the great natural 
laws of balance and selection, to admit 
that even the birds which do much harm 
among crops do more good by keeping 
within bounds the insect pests. Those who 
live in the northern or midland counties 
seldom see the enormeus flocks of rooks 
which are common in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, while colder districts are frost- 
bound in winter. Numbers fail to present 
any idea of these extraordinary gatherings. 
Towards sunset small flocks will 
come into some favourite park or 
avenue from north and south and 
east and west, until hundreds 
of thousands have assembled, 
creating a great commotion 
as they settle in the trees with 
flapping wings and a chorus 
of loud cawing. As the sun 
sinks in the west they gradually 
become calm, and just before 
darkness falls the whole mass 
of them rises in a dense black 
cloud and flies to some neigh- 
bouring wood, where the birds 
drop like a heavy hail-storm 
and alight in the branches, there 
to remain all night. Probably 
some of the birds which form 
these vast hordes have come 
from the far north of Europe, 
for there the rook is migra- 
tory, and seeks more temperate 
regions when the short Scan- 
dinavian summer shows signs of 
waning, for even in the coldest 
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*“On every shelf.” 


weather there are not enough English birds 
missing from their usual haunts to account 
for such numbers. 

The warm west country sees legions of the 
birds of a feather who flock during the winter, 
for many of our resident birds are driven 
thither by stress of weather and lack of food 
though the migratory instinct is not strong 
enough within them to bear them away with 
the swallow and the nightingale to a land 
of greater warmth and plenty. Many star- 
lings and thrushes, and some of the plovers 
and water-fowl, take flight when a hard frost 
sets in, and flocking according to feather in 

XXII—38 


their several communities, travel westwards 
in search of comparative warmth. The 
travelling companies of starlings often seek 
the sea-shore, finding shelter in the clefts of 
the rock, and food on the beach and the 
neighbouring fields ; the plovers take to sandy 
beaches and the muddy estuaries of rivers, 
and the thrushes settle in ploughed fields and 
fallows as much as possible like those of their 
pastures at home. Some other birds, which 
like these are solitary in their habits during 
the spring and summer, flock in the autumn 
and visit their feeding-grounds in company. 
The sparrows leave towns to glean in the 
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corn-fields, and settle in grain-growing dis- 
tricts for the harvest-time ; large flocks of 
greenfinches leave the hedgerows and jein 
them and together they make no small im- 
pression. The question of food-supply is 
a leading feature among the circumstances 
which determine the details of bird-life, and, 
scarcely less than the great instincts of nest- 
ing and migration, causes birds of a feather 
to flock in the places where their particular 
tastes may be gratified. 

Small flocks of peewits are always to be 
found in certain fields many miles apart, 
while between these spots they are merely 
passing visitors, when seen at all. And why? 
Because those fields contain that particular 
class of insects which the plover requires for 
food ; generally they are poor soil, harbour- 
ing a pest of wireworms, and the farmer 
may rejoice when the beautiful lapwings 
come to his rescue, for no artificial means 
are so effectual in ridding the land of this 
plague. One by one, day by day, the busy 
little workers are clearing the ground for his 
crops to grow. 

The birds which congregate in the spring 
for the purpose of nesting in company are, 
with but few exceptions, of quite a different 
class from those which go food-hunting in 
flocks. Take, for instance, the cormorants 
or the herons. Each one fishes alone, stand- 
ing patiently day after day in some solitary 
spot all through the autumn and winter, 
and only seeks the company of others of his 
kind for the sake of greater protection for 
the eggs and young. Or the sea birds which 
gather in thousands on some comparatively 
small space of rock to breed, but are scat- 
tered far and wide over great seas, scouring 
the whole face of the ocean for their liveli- 
hood at other seasons. We are probably 
right in thinking that the birds which breed 
in colonies do so for the sake of the addi- 
tional safety which ornithologically, as well as 
more popularly, may be supposed to rest in 
numbers, for none of them are adepts in 
concealing their homes by the mimetic tricks 
of architecture known to some birds, and 
few take the trouble to place them in safe 
hiding-places, like some others. The protec- 
tion thus sought is however but a sorry 
defence against the most desperate of their 
foes. Foxes prowl beneath the rookery watch- 
ing for some too forward young rook to 
make a false step and fall at their feet. 
Hawks and owls take up their abode near 
by the trees of the heronry and bring retri- 
bution to the home of the heron who is 
away by the river-side filling his gullet with 
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young trout. And where but among the 
din and confusion where thousands of guille- 
mots, puffins and razorbills are guarding 
their single young ones, shall we lcok for 
the rare white-tailed eagle or the peregrine 
falcon 4 

The vast communities of the sea-fowl with 
their crowded and teeming multitudes can 
only be likened to the cosmopolitan gather- 
ings of one of the world’s great cities. Here 
for the distinct colonies of French, German, 
English, Chinese, &c., we have the guille- 
mots’ quarter, the razorbills’ quarter, the 
puffins’ quarter, the kittiwakes’ quarter, and 
sometimes also settlements of cormorants, 
tern, and gannets. These birds gather to- 
gether at such places as the islands of Scilly 
and the Farne Islands, and on many a lonely 
rock in the Orkneys and the Shetlands, to 
breed on precipitous cliffs washed by the 
wild waters of desolate seas. 

They come in from the sea early in the 
spring in small flocks, each particular species 
going to its own place on the rock, and form- 
ing a station where all the birds of its own 
particular feathering may dwell apart though 
so closely surrounded by the several other 
kinds, One after another the flocks come 
in until myriads of the quaint sea-birds cover 
the rock, so many that it would be impos- 
sible to calculate their numbers, much less 
to count them ;_ but they have been estimated 
at some’ such spots to be in hundreds of 
thousands, while forty or fifty thousand is 
a common approximation for some of the 
lesser populations of bird-haunted cliffs. 
They settle on every shelf which projects 
from the rocks ; they range themselves along 
the ledges in serried ranks ; they line every 
crevice and mark every crag, till every fea- 
ture of the cliff is outlined so that even the 
formation of the rock might be guessed and 
its ancient story told from a glance at the 
white-breasted birds that fringe every frac- 
ture and fissure. Comparative quiet reigns 
while the birds remain undisturbed. Take 
a look at them before the gun is fired which 
will resound and reverberate among the 
rocks and send the startled birds shricking 
and flapping into the air, wheeling in a con- 
fused mass like a dense cloud overhead, deaf- 
ening and bewildering you with their hoarse 
screaming and their crazy gyrations. 

Closely packed masses are sitting, each 
bird on its single egg, wherever a broad plat- 
form offers a good resting-place. It is a 
marvel that each one knows its own egg; 
probably the infinite variety which is so 
marked a feature of every kind of sea-bird’s 
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egg that two are never found quite indistin- 
guishable, affords a clue which guides each 
bird to its own in returning from its short 
excursions after food. Many are sitting on 
ledges so narrow that they must sit up during 
the whole period of incubation. Many are 
coming and going, many are circling calmly 
in the air, many are leisurely fishing, float- 
ing, diving. Activity prevails, but it is all 
of a peaceful and orderly nature until some- 
thing occurs to scare the birds ; then—con- 
fusion worse confounded, a din and clamour 
indescribably hideous. 

Such are some of the gatherings where 
birds of a feather flock together. But there 
are some more remarkable still. Greater than 
the flights that glean in the harvest fields, 
greater than the hungry flocks that patrol 
the country in winter time in search of food, 
greater even than the vast colonies where 
the sea-birds breed are the wandering hordes 
of travelling birds that go north and south 
in migration times, As yet our knowledge 
of fly-lines and other details connected with 
migration is but rudimentary, but we know 
enough of the wonderful ways of bird-tra- 
vellers to make us marvel at their prowess, 
and stand amazed at their enterprise. Here 
again, in accordance with the general law, 
the birds of a feather join company. The 
most familiar examples of this phase of flock- 
ing in England are the assembling of the 
swallows and the willow-wrens. I have 
seen swallows on an occasion of this kind 
cover the extensive roofs of a country house 


“‘ Foxes prowl beneath the rookery.”’ 


so that not a glimpse of the tiles was visible ; 
and a flock of willow-wrens crowding a water- 
side copse, halting to rest after their long 
journey from the far south-east. 

The birds of each kind in each district of 
every country form their separate flocks and 
each one starts on its own account. But the 
travelling birds all the world over, with the 
exception of one or two like the black red- 
start and the pallas sandgrouse, whose mi- 
grations east and west are still unaccounted 
for, are going north and south in the spring 
and autumn, the same way at the same time, 
and all travel upon certain well-established 
fly-lines. Each flock does not find out a way 
for itself, or fly as the crow is supposed to, 
straight from point to point, but guided by 
that strange intelligence of the lower creation 
which we can neither fathom nor limit, joins 
the main line which carries upon their way 
all the birds of the particular quarter of the 
globe to which it belongs. Therefore not 
one company but a hundred or a thousand 
flocks form the sum of the multitudes seen 
at such fly-line junctions as Heligoland, Tan- 
giers, and the isthmus of Panama. The 
line which most concerns the bird-life of 
Western Europe is that which passes over 
the rock fortress of the North Sea and 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The first to em- 
bark upon it are the myriads which dwell 
in the short hot summer of the lands and 
islands bordering on the Arctic circle ; tern, 
sandpipers, godwits, snow-buntings, shore- 
larks, bramblings, hooded crows, fieldfares, 








“The heron who is away by the 
river-side.”’ 


redwings, and many others familiar in 
Southern Europe during the winter months. 
Branch lines bring down the travellers from 
the Liakoffs, Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, 
Siberia, Archangel, Lapland, Norway and 
Sweden, taking up flocks from all points on 
the way, and converging, so that by the time 
they reach the neighbourhood of the mouth 
of the Elbe, the assemblage of birds is an 
immense host, a legion. Here they must go 
out to sea, and the swift-flying migrants 
are joined by great companies of wading 
birds which have come more leisurely, wading 
and walking by way of the watercourses 
that lie in their route. Ere the line 
reaches the North Sea the birds upon it are 
fabulously many, and the tale of their num- 
bers which comes to us from the Migra- 
tion Observatory of Heligoland is astound- 
ing. Probably birds fly lower when at sea 
than over land, the great hosts pass on 
their steadfast way high up out of sight dur- 
ing the greater part of the journey, and it is 
only at the sea-crossings that they are seen 
in their full: numbers. Herr Gatke’s record 
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of the birds seen on passage from Heligo- 
land, a plain statement of wnvarnished 
facts, reads like a fairy tale, the imagination 
can scarcely conceive the numbers it gives 
as every-day matters of fact during the 
spring and autumn migrations. He is 
obliged to employ such terms as “hundreds 
of thousands,” “many millions,” “such mul- 
titudes as it was impossible to estimate their 
numbers,” to describe the vast dimensions of 
the several flocks, and in depicting the 
strange scene on a night when a strong 
migration was passing over the island, he 
says, “Extraordinary many millions from 
morning till night, in such masses as it was 
impossible to estimate their numbers, and all 
round the islands as far as the telescope 
could range.” At such spots, where the fly- 
line must be particularly circumscribed, the 
various flocks seem as though they must join 
company and intermingle, yet if this is the 
case it is not so to any great extent, and 
the flocks consisting each of birds of a 
feather never lose their identity. At the end 
of the sea passage they land upon the Eng- 
lish coast still in separate flocks, where now 
and then, exhausted by the buffetings of storm 
winds, they descend from the aerial track to 
rest awhile ; but as a rule the travelling birds 
pursue their constant way undaunted and un- 
wearied. Flock after flock leaves the fly-line 
as it passes over England, France, and Spain, 
and settles in the districts yearly visited by 
our winter migrants. Some, like the beauti- 
ful snow-buntings and bramble-finches, dis- 
perse when they alight, flocking no more 
together until it is time to go home again ; 
others, like the tieldfares and redwings, and 
the shore-loving godwits, turnstones, and 
sanderlings, spend all the winter in company 
with others of their own feathering. 

While many flocks fall out, many others 
are taken up as the line passes onward, and 
flights of English and European migrants go 
up to follow the retreating sun. Across the 
Straits of Gibraltar they go, still in one con- 
tinuous stream, but at Tangiers the flocks 
part company, and branch lines carry the 
birds of each different feather to their various 
destinations, where on their arrival, they 
wander in company through the winter 
months, or separate, according to the dic- 
tates of family tradition. The same pro- 
gramme, so far as flocking is concerned, is 
followed in the spring, when the golden key 
of the year’s treasure-house unlocks the ice- 
bound fastnesses of the North, and home- 
ward bound the “ birds of a feather ” travel 
together again. 
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DR. STALKER AT HOME. 


HE mantles which fell from the shoulders 

of the men who pioneered the Free 
Church of Scotland through its early strug- 
gles, have found a fit resting-place on the 
shoulders of their successors in the ministry. 
Chalmers and Guthrie and Candlish have 
passed into the land of the hereafter, but the 
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work which they began has been carried 
on by able and zealous men, and the 
Church which they founded has in- 
creased in power and usefulness as the 
years have rolled on. The line of the 
evangelical succession has not failed, and 
the ministry of the Free Church of 
to-day includes divines of the very 
highest eminence. Among the foremost 
of these is the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 
He is the representative minister of his 
church in Glasgow, as Dr. Whyte is 
in Edinburgh, and strangers visit St. 
Matthew’s as they do St. George’s. Dr. 
Stalker is an eloquent preacher, but his 
fame is not that of the pulpit only. He 
is a theological writer of world-wide re- 
pute, a popular lecturer, an effective plat- 
form speaker, and an energetic worker in 
schemes for the moral and social elevation of 
his humbler fellow-citizens. Dr. Stalker is 
aman of wide sympathies, enthusiastic but 
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not impulsive, pondering well a course of 
action or a line of thought before he adopts 
it. His manner, as becomes a typical Scotch- 
man, is undemonstrative, but the warmth of 
his heart is none the less genuine, and the 
kindliest of natures is hidden beneath a calm 
exterior. Like most men gifted with dis- 
tinguished mental endowment, he is exceed- 
ingly modest. He speaks freely of his Church 
and of her work, but with diffidence of him- 
self and his own doings. His stature is 
small, but no one can look into his thoughtful 
eyes, or listen to the well-weighed words 
that fall from his lips, without being im- 
pressed by the capacity of the unseen mind. 
His black hair is tinged with grey, the result 
of hard mental work. It is not the silvering 
of age, for Dr. Stalker is still in the full 
vigour of manhood. Born in the year 1848 
in the town of Crieff, whose salubrious situ- 
ation on the hill slopes of Perthshire evoked 
the admiration of William Cullen Bryant, 
young Stalker went south in due time to 
begin his college career in Edinburgh. After 
qualifying for his M.A. degree at the ancient 
University, he had the privilege of studying 
under Dorner at Berlin, and under Tholuck 
at Halle, and when he finished his curricu- 
lum at the New College of Edinburgh in 
1874, he had secured the Cunningham Fel- 
lowship, which is given to the student who 
stands first in the exit examination at leay- 
ing the Divinity Hall of the Free Church. 
Soon afterwards he was ordained to his first 
charge, in “the lang toun o’ Kirkealdy,” on 
the opposite shore of the Firth o’ Forth. 
During his ministry there St... Brycedale 
Church was erected by his flock at a cost of 
£20,000, and when he was translated to 
Glasgow in 1887, he left behind him a con- 
gregation of over eight hundred and fifty 
members. During his six years’ ministry in 
St. Matthew’s Church, the membership has 
grown rapidly, until now there are well-nigh 
one thousand one hundred communicants 
enrolled. 

It was the evening after the Great Jubilee 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
had come to a close that the writer visited Dr. 
Stalker. Standing on the threshold of his 
dwelling in the west-end of Glasgow, the 
outlook presents a pleasant aspect of city 
life. The garden in front is separated but 
by a strip of roadway from Reivingrove 
Park, whose winding paths by the riverside 
recall one of the sweetest of Scottish love- 
songs, and whose heights are crowned by the 
stately pile of the University ; while on the 
rising ground, overlooking Dr. Stalker’s 
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house, is the square tower of the Free 
Church College, a familiar landmark for 
miles around. Seated in the Doctor’s study, 
the eye of the visitor notes, as the most con- 
spicuous object there, a portrait on an easel. 
It is that of the Rev. Mr. Barbour of Bons- 
keid, by whose death, two years ago, the Free 
Church lost one of her most brilliant young 
ministers, and whom Dr. Stalker mourns as 
a dear friend. Over the fireplace there are 
other portraits. Prominent among them is 
that of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the Barclay 
Church, Edinburgh, to whom Dr. Stalker, in 
his early days, acted as assistant. In the 
brief interval of waiting, the visitor takes a 
glance along the well-stocked book-shelves, 
and notices copies of Dr. Stalker’s own works. 
Their names are familiar to readers in many 
lands: the “ Life of Christ” (1879), “The 
New Song” (1883), the “ Life of St. Paul” 
(1884), “ Imago Christi” (1889), ‘‘ The 
Preacher and his Models ” (1891), and “ The 
Four Men” (1892). The sight of transla- 
tions of the best known of these books in 
such diverse languages as German, Norwe- 
gian, Spanish, Bulgarian, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese, gives some idea of their widespread 
circulation. 

Fresh from the great annual May meeting 
of his Church in Edinburgh, his heart over- 
flowing with pleasant memories of all that 
had been said and done there, it was natural 
that, when Dr. Stalker seated himself in his 
study chair and entered into conversation, 
that topic should be uppermost in his mind. 

“The attendances,” he said, “‘ were unusu- 
ally large throughout the sittings, and the en- 
thusiastic response to the proposal to cele- 
brate the Jubilee of the Disruption testified 
to the firm hold which the principles of fifty 
years ago still have on the minds of the 
people. The deputies’ speeches showed that 
the most kindly feelings exist on the part of 
the other Churches towards the Free Church. 
Specially notable were the addresses of Dr. 
MacLaren and Principal Fairbairn, who em- 
phasised the debt which the sister Churches 
owed to the Free Church for the works 
which its scholars had produced. Dr. 
Walter Smith acquitted himself with con- 
spicuous success in the Moderator’s. chair, 
and, although he had not hitherto taken a 
prominent part in the deliberations of 
Church courts, but had rather prided him- 
self on having kept aloof from them, he 
managed the business of the Assembly with 
as much tact and firmness as if he had been 
doing work of that kind all his life. An- 
other thing for which the Assembly was 
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memorable was the spirit of kindliness 
which pervaded all parties, As the Mode- 
rator said, it appeared as if the warriors had 
left their armour at home and had come to 
the Assembly with a determination that the 
Jubilee year should be one of harmony and 
peace. The reports which were submitted 
showed that the Free Church had made 
remarkable progress during the half century 
of its existence, and the Jubilee celebrations 
throughout the country have given the most 
hopeful indications for the future. There 
was much talk at the Assembly, both in 
public and in private, about the programme 
for the next fifty years. Among the 
younger men, especially, a strong feeling 
existed that a great deal of attention should 
be given to social questions with a view to 
lifting up the degraded masses. In the very 
forefront of these questions at the present 
time is temperance.” 

‘TI suppose the majority of Free Church 
ministers are total abstainers ?” 

“Yes. There are between seven hundred 
and eight hundred ministers in the denomi- 
nation who are personal abstainers, and 
ninety-two per cent. of the students in the 
divinity halls are also abstainers. The 
younger ministers are almost to aman unani- 
mous in their support of the temperance 
cause, and in favour of imperial and munici- 
pal authorities using their legislative and 
administrative powers to clear away the 
temptations of the people. Probationers 
working as missionaries in the large towns 
always become enthusiastic on this question, 
because they find that no progress can be 
made with the poorer classes until you get 
them to abstain from drink. Behind the 
problem of drunkenness other questions are 
rising into view, such as_ the» extreme 
poverty, the too prolonged working day, 
and the insanitary homes of the masses. But 
it is far easier to discern what is wrong in 
these respects than to suggest an effective 
remedy. Much wisdom and many experi- 
ments will be required in dealing with these 
abuses,” 

Talking about Glasgow, Dr. Stalker, who 
is one of the leading members of the Asso- 
ciation’ for Improving’ the Condition of the 
People, said that he was struck by the size 
and airiness of: the rooms in the houses of 
the city as ee with those in smaller 


towns. During his visit to the United States 


two years ago. he heard Glasgow praised on 
every hand: as a model city. His own in- 
vestigations gave him the impression that 
there were not very large numbers of the 


citizens who might not be tolerably com- 
fortable, were it not for drink. 

“Do you think it is the duty of the 
Church to provide amusements for the peo- 
ple ?” asked the interviewer. 

“That is a difficult question,” replied Dr. 
Stalker. “At least it is difficult to say 
whether the Church should act directly in the 
matter. I have no doubt at all that it should 
direct attention to it. One of the leading 
ministers in Edinburgh has suggested that 
rooms might be provided which would take 
the place of the public-houses, and in which men 
might meet one another, and spend the even- 
ing comfortably, reading the newspapers and 
having a game at draughts or the like. A 
similar idea has long been in my mind in 
connection with my own church. I should 
like a room provided in the church buildings, 
carpeted, and with comfortable seats, where 
the young men might meet each other, espe- 
cially those that have just come to the city, 
and have not had time to make acquaint- 
ances, or to join classes. I am glad to find 
that in Glasgow a very large proportion of 
the young men attend classes in the even- 
ings.” 

“‘Is the influence of religion on the de- 
cline ?” 

“IT do not think so. A great deal has been 
said and written recently about the attitude 
of: working men towards religion, and it has 
been taken for granted that they are desert- 
ing the Church, and that they are hostile 
to.it. But Ido not think that the facts sup- 
port that opinion. We have a great many 
congregations in Glasgow made up of work- 
ing people, where the office-bearers and 
Christian workers belong almost exclusively 
to that class, and many of these are the 
largest, heartiest,, and most efficient congre- 
gations in the city. My decided impression 
is that church attendance, in proportion to 
the population, has increased greatly during 
the present century. Old people are apt to 
take a pessimistic view of the situation, and 
to’ say that the churches were much better 
filled in their young days. But they forget 
that at that time churches were few in num- 
ber. So far as the Free Church in Glasgow 
is concerned, it has been growing steadily, 
alike as regards attendance and membership, 
during the past few years, and I am greatly 
impressed with the immense volume of real, 
hearty, earnest religion in Glasgow.” 

“What about the prospects of union among 
the three great denominations in Scotland ?” 

“ At the Assembly the Moderator declared, 
with great emphasis, that the idea of the Free 
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Church returning into connection wiih the 
Church of Scotland on the basis of Establish- 
ment was quite impracticable ; and this, I 
should think, is the view of the great ma- 
jority in the Free Church ; so that it would 
appear that the only hop2 of a union which 
would comprehend all sections of -Presby- 
terianism is that the Established Church 
should come to our position. Dr. Walter Smith 
earnestly appealed to them to consider 
whether, for the sake of unity, they should 
not make the sacrifice of their emoluments. 
Certainly this would be a grand moral spec- 
tacle, which would awaken the enthusiasm 
of the country. The difficulty which some 
Free Churchmen have with regard to union 





with the United Presbyterians is that they 
would like the larger union, and prefer to 
wait for it. But it is questionable whether 
the prospect of this is near enough to justify 
us in deferring a union which seems to many 
to be a present duty.” 

“Do you, then, look upon union with the 
United Presbyterian Church as an event 
likely to happen in the near future ?” 

“The two Churches have been co-operating 
a great deal lately ; for instance, correspond- 
ing members from the other body sat through 
the whole of our Jate Assembly. Many 
younger men would like to move in the 
matter at once—and some older men too— 
but the failure of the former negotiations 





Interior and pulpit of St. Matthew’s, Glasgow. 
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makes it im- 


ferent thing. 





perative that [f° 
a new move- 
ment should 
not be com- 
menced with- |’ 
out a clear 
prospect of 
carrying it 
through.” 
“Have you 
noticed theas- 
sertions made 
in some quar- 
ters that the 
Free Church 
has deserted 
the principles 
on which she 
came out at 
the Disrup- | 
tion ?” F 
“Yes. But 
there is a 
great lack of 
clearness in 
many minds | 
as to what 
Free Church | 
principles | 
are. There | 








TTS; Our Church 

| has never 
held that, in 
all circum- 
stances, the 
Church ought 
to seek this, 
oreven accept 
it. The Dis- 
ruption itself 
is clear evi- 
dence to the 
contrary. 
Andcertainly 
the view of 
many is that 
at the present 
time the cir- 
cumstances 
are not fa- 
vourable. 
They would 
fear to go 
back into the 
State connec- 
tion with the 
risk of the 
old entangle- 
ments ; and 








are really two 
questions in- 
volved: the 
one the duty of the State to support the 
Church, and the other the duty of the 
Church to seek the support of the State. 
As far as I am aware, there is no section 
of the Free Church that denies the duty 
of the State to the Church. On the con- 
trary, the importance of national religion 
is thoroughly recognised. Not only ought 
rulers in their private capacity to live 
in accordance with the law of God, but 
States ought no less to regulate their con- 
duct by God’s word. Besides, it is a point 
of the greatest importance that they should 
protect the Church in the exercise of her 
Jawful functions, because an unestablished 
Church may be exposed to unjust dictation 
and coercion as much as an established one. 
I am not even aware of any among us who 
would say that establishments are always 
wrong, or that in former times the connec- 
tion between Church and State was not 
sometimes useful. In short, there is among 
us no theoretic voluntaryism. But the other 
question—the duty of the Church to seek 
the pecuniary support of the State—is a dif- 


Dr. James Stalker. the 


the history of 
Free 
Church for 
fifty years is 
proof that there is another mode of support, 
of whose full virtue our fathers could not 
be to the same degree persuaded.” 

“The theological stand point of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches is practically 
the same, is it not ?” 

“ Well,” replied Dr. Stalker, “it is a curi- 
ous circumstance that, among us, the chief 
opponents of any proposals for immediate 
union with the United Presbyterian body 
would probably be the members of what may 
be called the extreme left. Formerly it was 
the extreme right that opposed union, be- 
cause at that time there were suspicions that 
the United Presbyterians were not altogether 
sound. But that party probably now look 
upon the United Presbyterians as agreeing 
more with their theological views than do 
the more liberal party in their own Church.” 

“ What is your view as to the question of 
ministers interfering in politics ?” 

“Well, my view is that ministers in their 
place as citizens should take as active a part 
in politics as any other men. It should be 
no more a reason why a man should not take 
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part in politics that he is a minister than 
that he is a tradesman. We are often told 
that we require to be more human and to 
know the world better than we do; but how 
can this be if we are excluded from public 
life ? It will generally be found that people 
who say that ministers ought not to take any 
part in politics really mean that they should 
not take the side opposite to their own ; but 
they have no fault to find with them when 
they happen to be on their own side. I do 
not, however, at all approve of introducing 
politics into the pulpit in such a way as to 
make people uncomfortable in church what- 
ever political party they may belong to, and 
I have never done so. Nor do I think that 
politics should be introduced into Church 
courts, except when it is very clear that they 
have a direct bearing on the interests of 
religion, But it is difficult to Jay down any 
stringent rule on the matter.” 

We had been whiling away the time so 
swiftly with pleasant talk that even the long 
summer twilight was fading, and the light of 
the departing day stole but faintly through 
the coloured glass windows of the study. 
Now the gas was lit, and a servant entered 
with what might have been called “ five- 
o'clock tea,” were it not that the hands of 
the timepiece above the fireplace had gone 
several rounds since that fashionable hour. 
As we sat, like old Dr. Johnson, sipping our 
tea, surrounded by the volumed thoughts of 
dead and living writers, we rambled through 
many topics. One of these was Dr. Stalker’s 
visit to America two years ago, as the Lyman 
Beecher lecturer on “Preaching,” at Yale 
University. 

“Tt was a great advantage to me,” he said, 
“to have gone there in a public capacity, 
because this was the means of introducing 
me to all kinds of people, from whom I was 
able to learn and through whom I gained 
access to any place that 1 wanted to see. I 
visited many colleges and was much struck 
with the liberality of the men of wealth in 
that country in founding seats of learning 
and in endowing chairs. There is a strong 
religious influence in the American Univer- 
sities ; decidedly stronger than in those on 
this side of the Atlantic. Another thing 
that is very striking is the number of ladies’ 
colleges. In this country we have two or 
three, but in America there are as many as 
10,000 lady students regularly receiving the 
higher education. The result is that ladies 
are making their way into all the higher 
kinds of occupation ; far more so than here. 
In the Methodist body, which is the largest 
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of all there, women take a prominent part: 
at prayer meetings, for instancé, it is quite 
common to throw the meeting open and 
invite women to lead the prayer if they feel 
inclined.” 

“Ts there much difference in the church 
service }” 

“The most striking difference is the pro- 
minence given to choir singing, or rather to 
quartet singing. In the most fashionable 
churches the congregations only join in the 
first and the last hymns. ll the inter- 
mediate praise is sung by the quartet. I 
found the ministers everywhere groaning 
under this. These singers are highly paid 
and have a will of their own, often leaving 
the minister little choice even of the pieces 
that are to be sung in the course of the 
service. Personally I believe in the congre- 
gation joining in the praise as much as pos- 
sible. The departure from that system may 
seem an improvement at the beginning, but 
it often goes to an extreme that is hurtful. 
The choir, or whatever other help there may 
be, should only be used to bring the congre- 
gational singing up to a thorough state of 
efficiency.” 

It has become the recognised custom to 
ask an eminent man who are his favourite 
authors, and the interviewer of Dr. Stalker 
could not, therefore, omit the question. 
The answer, as might be expected from such 
a scholar, was alike interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

“My chief reading,” said the Rev. Doctor, 
“is, of course, theological. I have learned 
willingly from the Puritans, though I have 
always liked to mix with them the nobly 
expressed thoughts of such Royalists as 
Fuller and Jeremy Taylor. My special 
studies have for many years led me particu- 
larly to keep up with all that is written on 
the life and teaching of Christ. In my pro- 
fession at present, those who have any pre- 
tensions to scholarship get the best of their 
working tools from Germany. As for general 
literature, I have lectured on George Eliot, 
Burns, Shakespeare, and Tennyson, and this 
may be enough to indicate my preferences. 
When I was a student we all knew Carlyle 
through and through; and, in desultory 
hours, I fall back on him more readily than 
on any other author, except, perhaps, Thac- 
keray, whom I regard as the greatest master 
of English prose we have ever had.” 

“JT see you have Browning’s portrait in a 
conspicuous place on the mantelpiece ! ” 

“ Browning! Yes. I owe to him many 
an idea and illustration.” 
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“Do you read many novels besides those 
of Thackeray ?” 

“Well, I have neither time nor taste for 
many novels, but I make an exception in 
the case of Bret Harte and one or two 
others.” 

“What kind of theological literature is 
most read in the present day ?” 

“The great drift in theology at present is 
undoubtedly towards the mastery of the 
Bible as literature. Much of the Continental 
criticism is inspired by the opposite of the 
spirit of faith, and I do not think that our 
native scholars assume a sufficiently defen- 
sive attitude towards it. Yet their own 
spirit is devout, and, almost without excep- 
tion, they are strong believers in the super- 
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natural ; and there is no doubt that God has 
a great message to deliver to our age through 
criticism. The most gratifying thing of all is, 
however, the growth of popular interest in 
the reading of the Bible. Helps to such 
study sell literally by the million. This 
keen application of the general mind to the 
understanding of Scripture is an omen of 
the happiest kind, for, if people continue to 
read the Bible, it will vindicate itself. Books, 
like Dr. Wright’s ‘Introduction to the Old 
Testament,’ and Dr. Marcus Dods’ ‘ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament,’ or a volume 
just published, by various authors, entitled 
‘Book by Book,’ are of inestimable value to 
the general reader who desires to master the 
contents of the Bible.” 


























RUSSIAN DISSENTERS AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
By an ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


HE Straniky (Pilgrims) are a dan- 
gerous sect. Their founder 
was a deserter from the army. 
Their leading doctrine is that 
they must be in a state of 
perpetual flight from Anti- 
christ, who is pursuing them 

to their ruin. They have sundered all con- 

nection with Church and with State. Their 
passports and other documents of identifica- 
tion they destroy, and, taking curious 
mystical names, they live the life of 
tramps. They do not recognise the institu- 
tion of marriage; men and women live 
freely together. As to property, they prac- 
tise a sort of communion of goods. An ex- 
traordinary feature of this society is that 
several of their leading members are deputed 
by them to live in society and mix with 
men. When the “pilgrims” get into 
trouble, as not unfrequently happens, this 
lay brotherhood, as it might be called, strain 
every nerve to shield them from punish- 
ment, and with surprisingly successful re- 
sults. The Straniky are chiefly found in 
the province of Voronej, and on the middle 
reaches of the Volga. 

6. The Khlgsty (Flagellants), who call 

themselves the “People of God,” are not a 





very numerous sect. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is not an encouraging age for flagel- 
lants. Their communities are chiefly to be 
found in the Cis-Caucasian provinces. They 
havequite a hierarchy of ranks in their midst. 
A member must go through nine or ten 
different stages before he is eligible for the 
highest offices. The highest offices are 
blasphemously styled “Christ,” ‘“ Mother of 
God,” and “Prophet.” Asingle community 
of Khlysty is called curiously a “ship.” 
This sect dates from pre-Nikonian times. 
In a certain village called Starodoob a fiery 
chariot appeared in which God sat. The 
chariot appeared to the peasant Daniel 
Philipovitch. Daniel was informed that a 
certain individual named Ivan Susloff, born 
of peasant parents, a hundred years old, was 
to be his colleague in bringing light to Russia. 
Susloff constituted himself the first Khl{sty 
Christ, and Daniel styled himself the In- 
carnation of God. One of Susloff’s pupils 
was martyred, but he rose from the dead, 
and this to the Khlysty is proof positive of 
the divine origin of their religion. . The 
religious basis of their faith consists in con- 
tinuous revelations from Heaven. Their 
meetings last for hours. Singing constitutes 
the principal part of their service, and 
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as they sing they jump about and whip 
themselves. In the ecstasy and delirium 
that follows their prophets see visions that 
are accepted as manifestations of the will of 
God. Whether true or not I cannot say, 
but among the Russian Orthodox peasantry 
there is a widespread belief that a Khlysty 
meeting is a disgraceful orgy. 

7. The Sképtsy (Self-mutilators) are a so- 
ciety closely related to and descended from 
the Khlysty. They have likewise their 
earthly corporations, prephets, mothers of 
God (occasionally called queen of Heaven 
and grand duchess), and the like. In their 
meetings they carry on the same maddening 
exercises. The only essential difference 
between them is that the Sképtsy make all 
their converts conform to their interpreta- 
tion of St. Matthew xix. 12. This sect was 
founded in 1770, by a peasant called Selivé- 
noff, from the province of Tula. Two old 
women, one of them a nun who had fled 
from her convent, and who called themselves 
queens of Heaven, declared Selivanoff to 
be the true incarnation of God and the 
saviour of the people from the power of 
Antichrist. Selivanoff worked hard at the 
propagation of the new religion, until his 
career was stopped by banishment to Siberia. 
After a short period of exile, and a longer 
period of durance in a madhouse, he was 
imprisoned in an asylum for the insane, where 
he lived until the year 1832, dying at the 
ripe age of one hundred and twelve. The 
Sképtsy, who are as a rule well-to-do people, 
purchase most of their converts. They have 
a curious notion that Rev. vii. 4. and xiv. 3 
and 4 refer especially to them, and it is an 
article of their belief that as soon as their 
disciples in Russia number 144,000, the 
golden age will have arrived. 

8. The Prigéony (Jumpers) are another off- 
shoot of the Flagellants. To celebrate their 
religious rites they gather in woods and 
remote places, where they engage in the 
most absurd and unmeaning jumping and 
dancing. They cause their limbs to shake 
and tremble, and as their emotion intensifies 
inarticulate grunts and other noises are 
emitted. They jump about in pairs, one 
man with one woman, hand in hand, until 
they sink to the ground exhausted. The 
scenes that follow are not to be described. 
This sect boasts of but very few followers. 
I have met some of them in Transcaucasia. 
I understand, also, that a few communities 
of them are found in the Crimea. 

II. Sects with Priests—Although the 
group of sects under this name is opposed to 
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the Orthodox Church, they hold as valid the 
priestly ordination of the Orthodox bishops, 
and draw their own ministers from the Ortho- 
dox priesthood. These priests, however, are 
obliged to officiate in accordance with the 
ancient or corrupted liturgies. The result is 
that this body of Dissenters are not divided 
into such endless schisms as the priestless 
group. Their divisions are purely geogra- 
phical, as follows: (1) The Kershenetz com- 
munities, called from a little river in the 
Government of Nijni Novgorod, on which 
they settled in Nikon’s time. (2) The Monk 
Job group, founded by this monk, and dwell- 
ing in that tract of steppe land lying between 
the river Don and the Caspian. (3) The 
Vetka group. Vetka is an island in the river 
Soj, a tributary of the Dnieper. There is 
another, and a very large body, employing 
priests, known as the Staro-obriadisy (Old 
Ritualists), who do not draw their priests 
from the Orthodox, but possess a consecra- 
tion of their own, having a Bosnian origin. 
Of all the different branches of this group of 
Dissenters the Old Ritualists are probably 
most attached to the corrupted versions ana- 
thematised by the Moscow councils. 

III, Mystic, Rationalistic, and Evangelical 
Sects.—To this classification belong a number 
of religious bodies who are not members of a 
Raskol, because of textual or ritual questions, 
but who have construed the Scriptures a 
priori, so to say, and have formed for them- 
selves a system of mystical, rationalistic, and 
evangelical doctrine. The following are the 
most important of the sub-divisions of this 
group :— 

1. The Dukhobértsy (Wrestlers with the 
Spirit) began to attract notice in the second 
half of the last century. They are now spread 
over a considerable portion of the empire, but 
their largest colonies are in Transcaucasia in 
the neighbourhood of Kars. Travellers have 
met scattered groups of them as far east as 
Irkutsk and Kamtchatka. They are gener- 
ally spoken of as mystical Quakers, with a 
leaning towards self-mortification and the 
views of the Anabaptists. Their view of 
God is an approach to Pantheism. Our 
conception of a life beyond the grave is not 
held by them. Their notion is that the 
soul is “displaced” to another world or to 
another body. The “inner light,” by means 
of which they know God’s revealed will, is 
placed on an equality with the Bible. They 
reject both the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Godhead of Christ; nor do they recog- 
nise a visible church, or priests, services, and 
sacraments. They take no oath, and render 
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no military service. The man to whom this 
sect owed its development was an army 
sergeant, named Kapustin, who lived in the 
early years of this century. The Dukho- 
bértsy are generally in affluent circumstances, 
and I have noticed that they are temperate, 
cleanly, and industrious. 

2. The Molokdns (Milk-drinkers). It is 
generally believed that this name was be- 
stowed on this body because its members 
continued to drink milk during the fasts 
appointed by the Orthodox Church. This is 
probably the oldest of existing Russian sects, 
dating, it is believed, from the fourteenth 
century. There is no doubt that at this 
early period there were sects which refused 
to recognise a visible Church, which strongly 
opposed fasting as ordained by the Church, 
and which interpreted Scripture in a half 
mystical, half rationalistic spirit. As at 
present organised the Molokans date from 
the end of the eighteenth century. Their 
leading characteristic is intense reverence for 
Scripture. Their elders and teachers exer- 
cise but little authority. Each Molokan 
explains and reads Scripture for himself or 
herself. If their system of doctrine and 
Church polity were clearer and more logical, 
the Molokans would probably resemble the 
Presbyterians more than any other sect of 
which we have examples in England. Among 
them are found almost intangible nuances of 
belief, impossible to characterise or classify. 
The adherents of this sect are found in 
— numbers in the governments of 

amboff, Vladimir, Samara, Saratoff, Astra- 
khan, and in the land of the Don Cossacks, 
in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and Siberia. 
Everywhere they enjoy a high reputation as 
orderly, honest, industrious, and cleanly. 
They number about ninety thousand. 

3. The Obstchiye (Communists) are queer 
folk, with a few insignificant settlements in 
Transcaucasia. They are an offshoot of the 
Molokans. A peasant called Popoff was 
their founder and prophet. He and twelve 
apostles appointed by him administered 
the worldly goods of the Obstchiye, and 
administered them, it is said, with remarkable 
clean-handedness. 
moribund condition, most of its members 
ae reverted to the parent sect of Molo- 

dns. 

4. The Subbdtniky (Sabbath-people). These 
are a most energetic and zealous body of 
proselytisers. Their principal recruiting 
ground is in the Molokan villages. The 
differences between the Molokans and the 
Sabbath-people are slight. The latter cele- 


This body is now in a“ 
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brate Saturday instead of Sunday, and hold, 
moreover, to several Old Testament rites, 
which Christians, as a rule, do not recognise 
as binding on them. Circumcision, for in- 
stance, has many adherents among them. 

5. The Shalopity (a peasant nickname 
without meaning) communities are distinctly 
rationalistic in their tendencies. They call 
themselves “ Brethren of the Spiritual Life.” 
They are found in all parts of the south 
and in Cis-Caucasia. Their founder was a 
peasant, Avakum Kop loff, a man perpetually 


‘ moving from place to place, visiting recog- 


nised leaders of dissent, and picking up their 
ideas. He propounded the doctrine that 
reason and conscience are the two funda- 
mental sources of religious knowledge and 
life. Revelation and the Bible have no 
binding authority, and are only to be prized 
as far as they confirm the dictates of reason. 
Whatever in the word of Scripture defies 
the power of reason is metaphor and parable. 
Christ was a man, richly endowed by God ; 
but the miraculous in His teaching must be 
rejected. The Holy Ghost is whatever is 
good in any man on whom God has bestowed 
gifts. The sacraments are unnecessary. 
Most communities of Shaloptity hold no 
services, and possess no meeting-houses. The 
heart of a man is a church, not bricks and 
mortar. Man requires no mediator between 
God and himself. A few communities have 
instituted a form of service in which flowers 
and sweetmeats are conspicuous, and much 
pagan posturing and draping. At the ser- 
vices the Gospels are read, but only in a 
critical and exegetical way. Some hymns 
are also sung “‘ to elevate the soul.” As citi- 
zens, the Shaloputy are extraordinarily indus- 
trious. Work, they say, is the grandest 
duty of religion and morals, The brother- 
hood of man is one of their chief axioms of 
life, and so they cultivate their fields in 
common, and divide the increment. They 
are’charitable not only to their own mem- 
bers, but to all in necessity ; and they recog- 
nise no such thing as an enemy. Their 
domestic life is peaceable and orderly. Church 
marriages are not recognised as valid ; only 
the covenant or contract founded on love is 
holy and binding. They are a most moral 
body ; and it is rather curious to think of 
them as a body of peasants, many of whom 
cannot read. The writings of Count Tolstoy 
have had a marvellous effect on the growth 
and stability of the Shalopity. 

6. The Nemolydki (Non-prayers) and Voz- 
dukhéntsy (Sighers) are hardly distinguishable 
the one from the other. They have no 
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religious symbolism, and consequently no 
priests; nor do they believe in the Scrip- 
tures as the revealed will of God. At the 
same time they are diligent readers of the 
Scriptures, finding in them much to support 
their peculiar form of error; and their elders 
and teachers are held in greater esteem the 
more they can warp and twist certain texts 
in defence of this or that transcendental or 
mystical view of life and conduct. The 
Nemolyaki distinguish four ages or seasons 
in the world’s history as follows :—spring, 
from the creation until Moses; summer, 
from Moses till the birth of Christ ; autumn, 
from Christ till A.D. 1666; and winter, from 
1666 onward. 

7. The Nyendshy(Not-ours), or Moltchdlniky 
(Silent-ones), completely deny the divine 
authority of Scripture, negative the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and the possibility of 
a revealed religion. These two sects are 
not very numerous. They are chiefly found 
on the Middle Volga, that hotbed of schis- 
matics. 

8. The Stundists. This is unquestionably the 
sect which now receives most attention, not 
only from a hostile Church and Government, 
but also from sympathising well-wishers. 
They owe their origin, in great part, to the 
labours of two devoted German pastors, Jo- 
hannes Bonnekemper and his son Karl. These 
men, deeply imbued with the spirit of Western 
evangelical Protestantism, began to hold 
meetings in the German colony of Rohrbach, 
distant about forty miles from Odessa, to 
which they invited the Russian peasantry of 
the neighbourhood. Fire was at once struck, 
and in an incredibly short space of time the 
Russian Evangelicals had spread themselves 
over every part of the south. They acquired 
the name Stundist, because they were origin- 
ally in the habit of attending the German 
“hours” for religious edification. Their 
theology is the broad doctrines of the New 
Testament as held by all Evangelicals all the 
world over. Socially, they teach the equality 
of all men, and perhaps their view of 
brotherly love may be thought to be ex- 
treme. They entertain almost communistic 
views as to the division of property. All 
their quarrels they settle among themselves 
without the intervention of the secular 
courts. I cannot leave the Stundists with- 
out alluding to their extraordinary know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. The Bible is their 
only book, their constant companion at home 
and in their fields. They are themselves 
men similar to the fishermen, and tent-cloth 


“comparative peace. 


RUSSIAN DISSENTERS AND THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


makers, and carpenters who wrote it, and 
they realise, as I have seen no other people 
realise, how near God is in His word, how 
perfect His revelation, and how fit for the 
needs of a suffering and a sin-stricken world. 

9. The Pashkévisy (Followers of Pashkoff) 
are in doctrine and Church order undistin- 
guishable from the Stundists. They are a 
sect of quite recent growth, the outcome of 
the labours of Lord Radstock, who visited 
St. Petersburg as an evangelist in 1874. One 
of the first persons who attached themselves 
to Lord Radstock was a wealthy officer of 
the Guards, Colonel Pashkoff. He and his 
family devoted themselves and their wealth 
to the cause of the evangelisation of their 
Fatherland. He speedily surrounded himself 
with an earnest body of lay preachers who 
visited prisons, factories, hostelries, every 
place where people congregate in most num- 
bers. With great energy they distributed New 
Testaments, tracts, and other religious litera- 
ture. The common people would come to 
Pashkoff’s splendid palace for prayer, and 
with them, shoulder to shoulder, were per- 
sons bearing the names of the most ancient 
aristocracy in the land. But the movement 
did not long remain unmolested. An apolo- 
gist of the persecution policy of the Russian 
Government says that Alexander II.’s ad- 
visers at the close of this monarch’s reign did 
not think it wise to allow excited masses of 
the people to assemble together even for 
the noblest purposes. If, instead of the word 
“even,” we substituted “especially,” we 
would be nearer the truth. They allowed 
masses of people to meet at theatres and 
cafés chantants, and never dreamt of molest- 
ing them. Pashkoff was banished from 
Russia, and is now, I believe, resident in 
Paris, whence he continues to conduct with 
vigour, but with great secresy, his work of 
evangelisation. 


A few words in conclusion as to the pre- 
sent attitude of the Russian Government to- 
wards the Dissenters. Roughly speaking, it 
may be said that the Ritualistic sects dating 
from Nikon’s time are allowed to live in 
Were they to attempt 
any proselytism they would, of course, incur 
the displeasure of the Government, and the 
offending persons would be banished to Si- 
beria. As a rule, however, the Old Believers 
are content to have their ranks recruited by 
those who voluntarily enter them. In late 
years the Holy Synod has established a mis- 
sion to the sectaries of the old school, but so 
far without any result, except to strengthen 
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the heretics in their heresy. The mission- 
aries are, as a rule, men of an inferior type, 
unacquainted with the history of the schism, 
and anxious only for the pecuniary reward 
and the promotion that follows the bringing in 
of converts to the Orthodox Church. Theirs 
is a business, not a crusade. 

Towards the Molokins, and especially to- 
wards the Stundists, Shalopity, and Pash- 
kévtsy the attitude of the Government is one 
of deadly hostility, and no measure is mean 
or contemptible enough to put in force against 
these men, who may be fairly considered as 
among the noblest and best subjects of the 
Tsar. Hundreds of them are in gaol, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of them in exile 
for their faith’s sake ; their property is se- 
questrated, their children kidnapped to be 
brought up in the Orthodox Church ; and 
every indignity that the malign ingenuity of 
the Russian police can invent is the portion 
of these innocent Protestants. Between the 
treatment of the Old Believers and the Stun- 
dists how great a difference! Is the reason 


far to seek? The Old Believers, wedded to 
old ways, conservative to a degree that even 
in Russia makes them ridiculous, dirty, lazy, 
stupid, are subjects after the heart of a pa- 
ternal and autocratic government. Not so 
the Stundists and their kindred. Filled with 
the modern Zeitgeist, alive to every question 
of religion, morals, and politics for which 
the modern man is seeking some solution ; 
believing that there is a higher and a more 
sacred duty than slavish and blind obedience 
to anirresponsible ruler, a corrupt officialism, 
and a crushing and braggart militarism, the 
Stundists are a thorn in the flesh of the re- 
actionaries, a sign to them that the old order 
of things is passing away, and that the hyper- 
borean darkness which has so long brooded 
over the country, and under cover of which 
so much that is iniquitous has been con- 
cealed, must give place to the dawn of the 
coming day, the light of a nobler dispensa- 
tion, unless they can extinguish these men, 
and, watched by a passive England, they are 
extinguishing them—as they conceive. 
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SWEET ECHOES. 


\ AKE again the sweet echoes and break the dull eve 
Of the cold, cloudy sunset with clear, lively song, 
Like a friend’s sudden voice, when we sadly believe 

He is far, far away to be waited for long. 


So startled, so cheered me thy loud merry note 

From the slender tree-top on the steep mountain height, 
And the thoughts that to sadness I fain would devote, 

As I wander alone, at thy music took flight. 


Each grim beetling crag and each sharp rugged peak 

That has felt the warm sun pierce the deep shrouding gloom, 
Might teach us fresh faith when our spirit grows weuk ; 

But their age-treasured wisdom is still as the tomb. 


To thee, who but singest the same song each year, 
It is left to remind us how many sweet things 
Are ever renewed by the Father, to cheer 
E’en the bitterest sorrows humanity brings. 


In the dull gloomy evening the eye looks with awe 

On the mountains that tower cold and stern to the skics ; 
Nor, looking beneath to the still lake, can draw 

Any bright thoughts to help the faint spirit to rise. 


Grey clouds are above me, grey waters below, 

Grey mountains rise sheer from the lake to the cloud, 
And cold, chilly winds from the icy lands blow, 

But thy song comes upon them, sweet, merry, and loud. 


God be praised who thus visits our hearts, sad and worn, 
With sounds that so soothe, ay, and gladden, our way, 
That are full of dim joys from the purest springs drawn— 

Religion all peaceful and childhood all gay. 


JOHN HUTTON. 
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A WALK ROUND LINCOLN MINSTER. 
By tHe Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, M.A., Canon anp Precentor or Lincotn CaTHEpRAL. 


FIRST PAPER. 


* BEAUTIFUL for situation, the joy of the 

whole earth. On the north side lieth 
the city of the Great King.” These words of 
the Psalmist instinctively occur to the mind 
when one gazes up from below at Lincoln 


Minster, seated in queenly majesty on what 
Wordsworth so aptly styles her “ sovereign 
hill,” looking down in serene repose from 
her northern height on the din and turmoil 
of the busy streets and crowded factories 
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which fill the valley below or climb the 
steep hill-side. Nor is the first impression 
lessened on closer approach. The nearer we 
get to it, the more minutely we examine it, 
the more fully shall we realise the exquisite 
grace, both of the building as a whole 
and of its separate parts, down to its mi- 
nutest detail. As, to quote the Psalmist 
once more, we “walk about Zion and tell 
the towers thereof, and mark well her bul- 
warks”—those stoutly-buttressed walls which 
have enabled her to resist the decay of cen- 
turies and withstand the tempests which 
have raged about her—the tempests of the 
sky and the still fiercer and more destructive 
tempests of human passions, we become 
more and more enthralled by its pure love- 
liness, while our hearts rise in thankfulness 
to Him from whom “every good and perfect 
gift ” comes down, whose Spirit inspired its 
builders with so fair a conception, and who 
gave them the ability to carry it out in the 
erection of a sanctuary so worthy of Him 
whose house it is and whose name it bears. 

Yes, it is this,—beyond its architectural 
glories, beyond the memory of the great and 
good men who have presided over the see of 
which it is the centre, beyond the stirring 
events of which it has been the scene—which 
makes Lincoln Minster a veritable piece of 
the history of our country, which gives it 
its highest dignity—that it is a house of God, 
a Christian church, for eight centuries the 
home and gathering place of Christian souls, 
where they have met to hold communion 
with their God, that they might learn how 
to serve Him more truly and gain strength to 
dv so. “A haven of rest for human hearts 
and souls in this tumultuous world.” The 
antechamber of the “rest” that “remaineth 
for the people of God.” And to this, its 
sacred character, it owes its permanence. 
Castles and fortresses framed with even 
greater strength have passed away, or exist 
only in shattered ruins. The Cathedral of 
Lincoln and her fair sisters remain in all, or 
more than all, their pristine glory. And 
why? Because they are the earthly homes 
of the eternal, the witness to successive 
generations of “a kingdom” which passeth 
not away.” As Dean Stanley has eloquently 
said of his own Abbey of Westminster, 
“Whatever our cathedrals have become of 
heroic, or historic, or artistic, they would 
have ceased to be if they had not been over 
all, and above all, places dedicated for ever 
to the worship of Almighty God.” 

Such thoughts as these fitly rise in the 
mind as we make our way along the High 
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Street crowded with market-folk and fac- 
tory hands, and slowly climb the hill, justly 
called “The Steep,” to the Cathedral pre- 
cincts. As we mount, every few steps present 
some new object of historic interest, carry- 
ing us back to the earliest periods of a 
nation’s annals, such as few towns can show. 
The tall pre-Norman tower of St. Mary-le- 
Wigford, bearing on its face the sepulchral 
slab of a Roman soldier and his wife and 
son, Gauls by nation, utilized in later cen- 
turies—but so far back that the Norman Con- 
quest was still a thing undreamt of—to com- 
memorate the building of the church by the 
Saxon Ewig, “to the praise of Christ and 
of St. Mary;” the Grey Friars conduit 
speaking of the holy zeal of the Franciscans, 
who, everywhere settling themselves among 
the lowest dregs of the population reeking 
with moral and physical filth, and feeling 
that “cleanliness was next to godliness,” 
laid down pipes and brought pure water 
from the hill to the very doors of the un- 
cared for and the hopeless ; the High Bridge 
still preserving on one side the houses which 
here, as in all medieval towns, converted 
the bridge into a continuation of the street, 
where once stood the wayside chapel of St. 
Thomas Becket, in which wayfarers might 
give thanks for their preservation from the 
perils of the road, or pray for a safe return 
on their homeward journey; the Stone 
Bow which, like the now demolished Temple 
Bar, spans the street, as the southern gate 
of the old city, and carries the Guildhall 
on its broad arch ; the two Jews’ houses, with 
their solid masonry and richly ornamented 
Norman doors and windows, at the same 
time telling of the wealth which enabled the 
Hebrew money-lender to buiid such stately 
mansions, when all around the houses were 
low hovels of wattle and daub, and of the 
fear which perpetually harassed them lest 
their hoards should become the booty of 
the marauder, and dictated their enclosing 
themselves and their treasures within strong 
stone walls; the Bull-ring, where, almost 
within living memory, bulls were regularly 
baited for the diversion of a brutalized 
populace ; the blackened stones which mark 
the place of the southern gate of the Roman 
colony, built eighteen centuries ago; the 
castle, with its frowning gateway and mas- 
sive towers, first built by William the Con- 
queror, under whose ramparts not a few of 
the struggles have been waged which have 
been the turning-points in English history : 
on these and other historic sites we might 
linger with profit and with interest ; but we 
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must pass them all, and hurry on to the 
object of our visit, “the Cathedral Church of 
the blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln.” 

On reaching the summit of the almost pre- 
cipitous ascent, right glad to be on level 
ground once more, we turn to the right, 
with the castle gate behind us, and in front 
the massive western gatehouse of the Close, 
known as the Exchequer Gate from the 
Minster accounts having been kept there 
in old times, with the Cathedral towers 
and the upper part of the west front soar- 
ing above it. Under the shelter of this 
archway we may do well to pause a few 
minutes, and, while we recover breath after 
our climb, take a brief review of the history 
of the building. 

When Remy,—or Remigius, as his name 
was Latinized,—the almoner of the Abbey of 
Fécamp, by the Norman seaboard, on the 
eve of the Norman Conquest made his offer 
to Duke William of a ship and twenty 
armed men as a contingent for his invading 
force, neither of the parties could have an- 
ticipated that one fruit of the offer would be 
the erection of a cathedral which, even in 
the founders’ days, was to hold a high rank 
among the minsters of the newly-conquered 
land, and which was in later times to blos- 
som forth into the vast and beautiful church 
we now see before us. The very name of 
Lincoln, or “ Nicole,” as the Normans called 
it, unable, like the Ephraimites, “to frame 
to pronounce it aright,’ must have been 
almost unknown to him. Whether, as was 
scandalously reported, there had been a 
secret compact between Remigius and Wil- 
liam that if the land changed masters a 
bishopric should be his reward, it was evi- 
dently understood that those who cast in 
their lot with William were pretty sure to 
participate in the fruits of his success. 

Remigius embarked with his fighting men, 
landed with his chief at Pevensey, and if 
not with his arms,—which is by no means 
unlikely—certainly by his words, influenced 
and contributed to the Norman victory. It 
will be remembered that while Harold’s 
English forces are reproached with having 
spent the night before the battle in drinking 
and singing, the Normans spent their night 
in listening to the religious exhortations of 
the bishops and other clergy, and in prayer 
and the confession of their sins. Of these 
exhorters Remigius was one. His reward 
was not long in coming. The year after 
the Conquest Wulfwig, the English bishop 
of the vast Mercian diocese, which had its 
“bishop’s stool”—as our forefathers called 
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it—at Dorchester-on-Thames, died, and his 
see was bestowed on Remigius. Contem- 
porary chroniclers present us with his 
portrait: dwarfish in stature, dark in com- 
plexion, undignified in aspect. ‘“ Nature,” 
says William of Malmesbury, “seemed to 
have formed him to show that the noblest 
spirit might dwell in the most wretched 
body.”  JDiscontented with a cathedral 
planted in a small village at the extreme 
southern edge of his diocese, he obtained 
William’s licence to transfer his see to 
Lincoln—the “ Lindum Colonia” of the 
Romans, hoar with an antiquity of near a 
thousand years. There, having purchased the 
site of the burghers, he at once began to 
build a cathedral on the hill-top,—in the 
words of Henry of Huntingdon, almost his 
contemporary—“ strong as the place was 
strong, fair as the place was fair, as accept- 
able to the servants of God who were to 
minister in it, as it was secure from the 
attacks of all enemies.” Begun about 1074, 
the church was ready for consecration in 
1092. May 9th was fixed for the rite. 
Rufus had summoned all the prelates and 
great lords of the realm to the ceremony, 
which was to be of the grandest. But it did 
not take place. Three days before the day 
fixed, the founder of the church breathed his 
last, to find a grave in the still unhallowed 
fane. Remigius’s church was after the Nor- 
man model, of which so many examples 
were then rising in every part of England. It 
was cruciform in plan, ending in a semi- 
circular apse, with a central lantern, and 
prepared for the pair of western towers 
which so commonly formed part of a Norman 
design. Where we stand we have before us 
the only visible remnant of this first cathe- 
dral, in the central portion of the western 
facade. It is characterised by the stern, 
almost savage plainness of the early Norman 
style. Three deep, cavernous recesses, their 
arches unrelieved by moulding or chamfer, 
break the flat, unadorned wall. Within, the 
first bay of the nave shows us what the 
interior of the building was like. Much 
lower, much shorter, somewhat narrower, 
and in all respects plainer than that which 
has succeeded it, we are thankful to have 
this one specimen of Remigius’s building as 
an historical record, and still more thankful 
that the main portion has been supplanted 
by the light arcades and soaring vaults of 
Remigius’s thirteenth-century successors. The 
springing of the semi-circular east-end re- 
mains on each side beneath the floor of the 
choir stalls, lost to sight to all save the 
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explorer. We shall have already observed 
three highly-ornamented Norman doorways 
with carved shafts and grotesque mouldings, 
order within order, in the deep recesses of 
the front. And if we raise our eyes we shall 
see that the lower storeys of the western 
towers have arcades of the same style. On 
going round the corner, on either side a 
richly-ornamented gable, similarly arcaded, 
can be seen projecting from the face of the 
towers. All these tell of the handiwork of the 
third Norman bishop, Alexander “the Mag- 
nificent,” i.c. the doer of great deeds. Remi- 
gius’s immediate successor, Robert Bloet, left 
no mark on the fabric of the Cathedral. He 
inherited it finished and ready for consecra- 
tion, and he may have thought that it wanted 
no more—though the western towers were: as 
yet hardly begun—and that his wealth might 
be better bestowed on the essentials for divine 
service, and the enlargement of the staff. 
These he supplied with no niggard hand. He 
doubled the number of canons and their 
endowment, and furnished the church with 
silken palls, embroidered copes, chalices, re- 
liquaries, and—which we shall regard as the 
best provision of all—copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures bound in gold and silver. With 
all this munificence Robert Bloet’s character 
does not stand high. Whether the charge 
of sensual vices brought against him is 
true or not, he certainly was an easygoing 
worldly man, a lover of state and ease. 
Henry of Huntingdon tells us how one day, 
when he was sitting by his side at table, the 
bishop burst into tears at the contrast be- 
tween the rich liveries his retinue of servants 
had once worn and the plainer garb to which 
the vexatious lawsuits and heavy fines 
Henry I. had imposed had reduced them. 
His end was of startling suddenness. Riding 
to the chase in Woodstock Park, now the 
ducal domains of Blenheim, in January, 1123, 
by the side of the sovereign, Roger, the 
mighty Bishop of Salisbury, riding on the 
other side, he suddenly threw up his arms, 
and with the words “O Lord King, I die,” 
fell forwards stricken with apoplexy. He 
was buried in his Cathedral, his grave, ac- 
cording to popular belief, being haunted with 
foul spectres “until it had been purified by 
masses and alms.” His successor, Alexander, 
the nephew of Henry’s mighty chancellor, the 
aforesaid Roger, like many of the prelates 
of the time, was more of a great temporal 
potentate than of a father in God; in his 
earlier days, at least, a builder of castles (he 
erected three—Sleaford, Banbury, and New- 
ark) more than a builder of churches. At 


Lincoln, however, he deserves to be remem- 
bered gratefully. In 1141, the Minster having 
lost its roof and been otherwise damaged 
by an accidental fire, such as were continu- 
ally occurring in the flat timber-ceiled Nor- 
man churches, Alexander vaulted the whole 
church with stone, and repaired the injury 
‘with such subtle artifice,” writes the chroni- 
cler, “that it looked fairer than in its first 
newness.” As we have already said, the 
western doorways, of remarkable beauty and 
richness, the lower portions of the towers, 
and the side gables bear witness to Alex- 
ander’s munificence and the skill of his archi- 
tect. The towers were originally capped 
with tall spires of timber, covered with lead. 
These were removed at the close of the 
fourteenth century—the precise date and the 
name of the builder are entirely unknown— 
when the lofty belfry storeys which soar into 
the air above us with their'tall coupled win- 
dows were added. These, too, were finished 
with leaden spires, which, falling into decay, 
and needing constant repair, were taken down, 
to the indignation of the people of Lincoln, 
in the early years of the present century. 
From their exceeding slenderness, the spires 
were very doubtful ornaments to the build- 
ing, but they were a piece of the original 
fabric, and nothing could justify their re- 
moval. 

Much as there is to see within and about 
the Minster, we cannot yet leave the west 
front. It will be seen that Remigius’s plain 
Norman walls are set in a kind of frame 
of richly arcaded work of Early English 
date. Though architecturally a mistake, for 
it does not honestly answer to anything be- 
hind it, and is little more than an ornamen- 
tal screen-wall, no one can deny that the west 
front of Lincoln is a composition of singular 
grandeur of outline and beauty of detail. It 
belongs to the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century, when Robert Grosseteste, the Suf- 
folk peasant’s son, who from his cottage 
home rose to the highest celebrity in his 
generation as a scholar, a theologian, a ma- 
thematician, a philosopher, and who claims 
our special admiration as the dauntless cham- 
pion of the liberties of the Church of Eng- 
land against Papal rapacity and Papal usur- 
pation, and the unsparing corrector of the 
flagrant immorality, covetousness, and indo- 
lenee of the clergy of his day, while he him- 
self exhibited the highest pattern of holiness 
of life and devotion to duty. The front is 
flanked by tall turrets crowned with spirelets. 
That to the south bears on its summit the 
mitred statue of Saint Hugh, the holy bishop 
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who may be truly called the second founder 
of the Cathedral ; on that to the north is 
seen the famous “Swineherd of Stow,” a 
thirteenth-century Gurth blowing his horn to 
call his herd together. The story goes that 
he saved a peck of silver pennies in his life- 
time and bequeathed his hoard to the fabric 
of the Minster, and that the Dean and Chap- 
ter set up his statue where all might see it, 
and it might say to them, ‘“‘Go and do thou 
likewise.” 

The open doors invite us to enter the 
Cathedral, but we must deny ourselves the 
privilege a little longer, until we have walked 
round the building, and rapidly traced its 
architectural history. Turning the south 
corner of the front we have a view of the 
long line of the nave, with its lancet win- 
dows, sturdy buttresses below and flying 
buttresses above, arcaded clerestory, and 
western chapels.. Here recorded history 
fails us, but we know that this part of the 
~Cathedral must have been built between the 
death of St. Hugh in 1200, and the episco- 
pate of Grosseteste, which began in 1235; 
.and that the moving spirit was probably 
-- Grosseteste’s predecessor and patron, another 
Bishop Hugh, known from his birthplace as 
Hugh of Wells, whose brother Jocelin was 
cat the same time engaged in rebuilding his 
own native cathedral. The only certain 
‘date is given by a catastrophe, which archi- 
itectural evidence assures us must have taken 
place after the nave and transepts had been 
fully completed. This was the collapse, in 
1237, of the central tower, which had been 
recently built, but, as was often the case 
with these mid-towers, on pillars too slight 
to sustain the huge mass they had to bear. 
- Grosseteste was just then beginning his 
wigorous episcopate, and one of his first acts 
awas to put his own house—his Cathedral 
~Chapter—in order. Much needed reforming 
there ; but, as usually happens when the need 
is the most pressing, the subjects of the 
xeformation resisted it most indignantly. 
“They stood upon their rights; they even 
wesorted to forgery to maintain them. “No 
bishop had ever visited them; no bishop 
ever should.” In the full heat of this 
struggle one of the canons having to preach 
in the nave, appealed to the people against 
his bishop. “Such,” he cried, “are the 
deeds of this man, that if we were to hold 
our peace the very stones would cry out.” 
The words were hardly out of the preacher’s 
ynouth when down came the tower, crushing 
two or three innocent people in its-fall, but 

not injuring the chief offender, who did not 
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fear to speak evil of dignitics. Grosseteste, 
strong man as he was, disregarded the omen, 


prosecuted his visitation, purged the Chapter 


of the slothful luxurious men who were its 
disgrace, and manifested equal care for the 
material fabric. His renowned episcopate, 
which shed lustre on the whole English 
Church, saw the commencement of the great 
central tower, which is the chief glory of the 
Cathedral, and which may be styled one of 
the two or three most beautiful towers in 
Christendom. In his days the two lower 
storeys were built, the walls of which are 
encrusted with the diaper, seen also in the 
gable of the west front, popularly known 
as Grosseteste’s mark. The Cathedral had 
to wait till the end of the century for the 
lofty belfry stage, which is the crowning 
ornament of the central tower, as pure an 
example of the Decorated style as the lower 
part is of the Early English. This was pro- 
moted by Bishop John of Dalderby—a holy 
man, whose canonization the chapter vainly 
tried to procure from the venal Roman 
Church—and was ready to receive its bells in 
1311. This tower, like its western sisters, 
once had a tall leaden spire—the loftiest, it 
was said, in England—which was struck by 
lightning and fell in the early days of the 
boy-king, Edward VI., the 3lst day of Janu- 
ary, 1548. The transepts, or cross-aisles, are 
intermediate in date between the choir and 
the nave. Each of them,-as at Westminster 
Abbey, has a circular or rose window in its 
front. These round windows—rather a rare 
feature in an English church—formed part 
of St. Hugh’s original plan. The Metrical 
Chronicle tells that they were meant to 
symbolize the two eyes of the church; that 
to the north, on which side lay the deanery, 
signifying the “‘Dean’s Eye,” watchfully open 
to guard against the snares of Lucifer, the 
Evil One, who, according to Isaiah xiv. 13, 
‘sits in the sides of the north”; that to the 
south, overlooking the episcopal palace, the 
“Bishop's Eye,” inviting the genial influences 
of the Holy Spirit. The present Bishop’s 
Eye has delicate flowing tracery of Decorated 
date, a century later than the window which 
originally occupied its place, which, like the 
Dean’s Eye, had what we call plate-tracery 
of the Early English style. Both glow with 
rich stained glass. 

At the south-west corner of the south 
transept stands a lofty two-storied vaulted 
porch, known as the Galilee. It is an 
example of Early English at its loveliest and 
purest, built after the completion of the 
transept, to provide the bishop, whose palace 
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lics on the other side of the close-wall, with 
a dignified entrance to his Cathedral Church. 
The room above served as the court of 
justice of the Dean and Chapter, at the time 
when they enjoyed exclusive jurisdiction in 
the Close. The name “Galilee,” which we 
find also at Ely and Durham, was in frequent 
use in the Middle Ages for a porch; and 
according to the old ritualists, it was supposed 
to haye reference—though the connection is 
by no means evident—to the words of the 
Gospel, Matt. xxviii. 7, “Lo, He goeth 
before you unto Galilee ; there shall ye see 
Him.” 

Beyond the transepts we come upon the 
most interesting portion of the building, 
both architecturally and historically, the 
choir of St. Hugh. We cannot here narrate 
the career of this singularly “holy and 
humble man of heart,’ one of the most 
fearless champions of right before the fierce 
Plantagenet kings, the constant friend of 
the poor, the outcast, and the oppressed, 
whose name so deservedly occupies a place 
in the Anglican Calendar on November 17th, 
the day when in the last year of the 
twelfth century he entered into rest. We 
can now only briefly mention his connection 
with this Cathedral. When in 1186, in 
obedience to the will of his sovereign, 
Henry II., who had previously summoned 
him from his much-loved cell at the Grande 
Chartreuse to preside over a Somersetshire 
monastery of his own royal foundation, he 
reluctantly accepted the see of Lincoln, he 
found his Cathedral rent from base to summit 
by an earthquake occurring in the previous 
year. Its restoration was one of his first cares. 
It was to be built in the new style—Early 
English Gothic, as we call it—which had 
recently been developed, step by step, out of 
the ruder Norman, and to be in every part 
as worthy of its high purpose as human skill 
could make it. Six years were spent in 
preparing for so great a work. In 1192 the 
foundation was laid, and before his death, 
in 1200, the choir and eastern transepts, and 
a portion of the western transept, were com- 
pleted. As originally built, it ended like 
Westminster Abbey in a el ary apse, 
with a six-sided lady-chapel behind. But 
all beyond the eastern transept was removed 
half a century after St. Hugh’s death for the 
erection of the matchless “ Angel Choir,” 
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built to form a fitting shrine for the remains 
of the sainted founder, to which they were 
“translated ”—such is the recognised eccle- 
siastical term—in 1281, in the presence of 
Edward I., his much-loved Queen Eleanor, 
and their royal children, and a host of 
bishops and barons summoned from all parts 
to swell the pageant. 

With the erection of this easternmost 
portion, in which English Gothic architec- 
ture reaches a perfection in beauty of form 
and delicacy of detail which has been rarely 
equalled and never surpassed, the fabric 
of the Cathedral, with the exception of 
the towers and one or two small side 
chantry chapels, was brought to a conclu- 
sion. The whole work of re-edification, 
from the laying of the first stone of St. 
Hugh’s church to the translation of his body, 
occupied something less than a century, no 
unduly long time for so great a work. In 
old times men built slowly, and they built 
solidly, and therefore their work remains, 
It was no task work they did; they put 
their hearts into it. They loved their work, 
and did it as well as they knew how, be- 
cause they felt that the house they were 
building was “not for man but for the Lord 
God.” The light of the lamp of sacrifice 
beamed in every detail, and rendered the 
whole an offering worthy of Him who was 
to be worshipped therein. As Wordsworth 
writes— 

“They dreamt not of a perishable house 

Who thus could build.” 
And in this they had their reward, as all 
will have who humbly and faithfully work 
for God. For the law of our being is that 
the more we give the more we love; the 
more we forget ourselves in the service we 
render the happier the rendering of that 
service becomes, and the richer its fruit, 
while we devote the very best of all we 
have and are to Him from whom we receive 
every power, every talent, every opportunity, 
and whatever we have to do “do it with 
our might,” as in His sight and to His 
glory. 

We have only as yet glanced at the out- 
side of this wonderful building. The in- 
terior, with its wealth of historical and 
architectural interest, still remains to be 
visited. The portals stand open. We shall 
hope to enter them next month. 














THE CLERK OF FARELIEGH MINSTER. 
By PARKE DOBSON. 


HAD been but a few months 
ordained to a south London 
parish when my health began 
to fail. The trying work and 
the oppressive and confined 
atmosphere of the small streets 
and houses of that low-lying 

and crowded district told upon my delicate 
constitution much sooner than I could bring 
myself to acknowledge. My friends and 
acquaintances were, however, more quick to 
notice the change that was taking place in my 
appearance, and, fearing a total collapse, 
brought pressure to bear upon me, so that at 
last I yielded to their persuasions, relin- 
quished my work in town, and looked out 
for a country curacy where I could rest and 
recruit my exhausted nerves. The right 
place opening for me at the same time—in 
the Midlands—made my way clear, and I 
went down to the little village, or hamlet, of 
Fareliegh Minster, in shire, on the 
twenty-first of July, with a light heart, a 
lighter pocket, and a clear conscience, to act 
as locum tenens for six months during the 
absence of the old rector, who had gone to 
drink the waters at Carlsbad for the benefit 
of his gout. 

I arrived at my destination on a Thursday 
afternoon, and took up my quarters in the 
only available lodgings for single men to be 
had in the parish. It was a quaint old 
rambling farmhouse, that had seen better 
days, standing at the end of the village near 
the church, a little way back from the high 
road, and overlooking a pleasant trout stream 
that flowed past one side of the garden. 
From my bedroom windows I could survey 
my whole parish, all the houses in it being 
within view of them, except a few lying on 
the further side of the hill beyond the old 
manor-house, which with thirty-three of all 
descriptions nestling round the mill in the 
hollow, constituted my whole care. Truly a 
very small cure of souls—one hundred and 
eighty-four all told! What a contrast to the 
seven thousand odd men, women, and chil- 
dren I had lately been trying to look after in 
a crowded city parish, and had failed in the 
attempt. 

It seemed so very strange to have nothing 
to do, comparatively speaking: it felt quite 
tiresome to have so many hours on one’s hands 
with so very little to occupy one’s time—only 








thirty-eight families to visit! Why, I had 
frequently paid twice as many Visits in one 
week in my late parish, and I cértainly could 
not dream of visiting all these good people 
every week ;—they would speedily come to 
look upon me as an unmitigated nuisance, 
and wish to see the last of me. Besides, they 
had not been accustomed to over-much look- 
ing after. In fact, my landlady informed me 
that the rector had not been once to visit her 
for more than six years, and that it might 
have been another six years before she should 
have seen him in her house; were it not for 
my advent, and the necessary arrangements 
about my lodgings. She never heard of his 
visiting any other body in the parish except 
the well-to-do farmers, whose goodwill he 
wished to retain ; unless, forsooth ! somebody 
took to dying, which happily was not often 
the case. Poor, neglected Fareliegh Minster ! 
what could be expected of you but apathy, 
ignorance, and discontent?  JBetter ten 
minutes spent in visiting than ten hours 
in writing sermons ! 

Such primitive people, too! The church 
stood on a hill about half a mile from the 
village, and was a conspicuous object for 
miles round. In the very middle of the vil- 
lage, however, there was a pretty green 
square which was known as the church close. 
I made several inquiries about this name, and 
was always told the same story. It seems 
that long ago, in the good old times, when 
the Farelieghites changed their old religion 
and became Christians—whenever that was 
—they selected the church close as the best 
place to build the House of God in their very 
midst. They accordingly laid the founda- 
tions and began to raise the walls ; but here 
the devil interfered, and threw down every 
night all that the masons had built during 
the day. At last the good people of Fare- 
liegh gave up in despair, and built their 
church on the site of the old Druids’ altar on 
the neighbouring hill-top. Tradition saith 
that his Satanic majesty was quite satisfied 
with this arrangement, his interference with 
the building on the church close being due to 
the fact, that were the church built in the 
midst of the people they might be the more 
easily induced to attend divine service there, 
and so have a better chance of saving their 
souls, while if built at a distance, and on a 
hill-top difficult of easy access, they would 
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have good excuses for not attending regu- 
larly, and he should have a better chance of 
their eventually falling into his net. I am 
afraid I must add that the scanty attendance 
in church did give some ground for the 
legend. 

Arriving early in the afternoon, I had very 
soon arranged all my belongings in my primi- 
tive quarters, and the weather being so deli- 
ciously fine and enticing, set out at once for 
a walk round the parish to see the bearings 
of the place. I could not, however, long 
restrain my desire (which had now become a 
habit) to do some visiting, and so plunged at 
once into it in medias res, suddenly seizing 
on the first row of cottages that 1 came on 
after leaving the church. I knocked at the 
first door, but received no answer. The door 
of the second stood ajar, and after knocking 
for a few minutes, I heard a thin, low voice, 
coming from an upper room, requesting me 
to walk upstairs. I did so, and found an 
invalid woman of about thirty lying on the 
bed. She apologised for having kept me wait- 
ing at the door, but that the people were busy 
in the fields at that time of the year, and the 
children had not come home yet. She had 
been bedridden for over eight years, but was 
quite happy and contented, and took great 
pleasure in showing me the wool-work with 
which she kept her lithe fingers busily em- 
ployed all day long. What a picture of a 
bright happy Christian, in a little out-of-the- 
way village, with few creature comforts, and 
suffering from an incurable disease ; yet per- 
fectly resigned to her sad lot, and even find- 
ing joy in her sorrow. The third cottage 
was vacant. At the door of the fourth a 
pleasant-looking, broad-faced, very stout old 
woman of about seventy, was seated knitting. 
At my approach she rose, and, making a low 
curtsey, asked me to enter and take a seat, 
which she dusted carefully before offering 
me. I introduced myself as the locum tenens, 
while the rector was from home, on which 
she immediately called in her husband, who 
was feeding the poultry in the back yard, and 
appeared with his fingers covered with dough. 

“John, come in,” she cried; ‘here be 
Muster R , the local demon, ’a come on 
purpose to see you.” And as the old man 
entered I could with difficulty preserve my 
gravity, having heard myself described as 
the “local demon,” the good woman’s inter- 
pretation of locum tenens. 

“‘T am glad to see you, sir,” said her hus- 
band, holding up his hands, and looking at 
them. “I canna’ just now shake hands with 
you—but, by-and-by—Hann, get me some 





water. And so you likes the country, sir; 
and I don’t wonder at that, after living in 
Lunnon.” 

The old man ran on with great volubility, 
so much so that I could scarcely get ina 
word. At last he ran down, and I then 
managed to lead the conversation round to 
things spiritual by degrees, which I generally 
find to be the best plan. The old man sat 
looking at me with restless eyes and a 
strange, wearied expression on his hard, 
wrinkled old cherry-cheeked face, that told 
how hard was his difficulty to keep silence so 
long. At length it seemed as if he could 
restrain himself no longer, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a pause on my part, he leaned 
forward and, looking me earnestly in the 
face and with his hands pressing on his knees, 
said in a sepulchral tone of voice, that would 
brook no contradiction— 

“Muster R , I be the parish clerk of 
Fareliegh Minster this thirty-five years and 
more, and I have heard a tidy lot of that 
there you have been a-speaking about, long 
afore you was born. Hoping no offence, sir, 
but I just thought as how, p’rhaps, you'd like 
to know I be the parish clerk, and I can tell 
you all about the services, and such like, for 
Sunday.” 

The old man’s words and manner were too 
much for me. I was completely flabber- 
gasted, and after making some arrangements 
for Sunday, and telling him to call at my 
rooms on his way to the church, I returned 
home to my solitary apartments a wiser and 
a sadder man ; feeling, however, I must ac- 
knowledge, that the old man was perhaps 
but too well justified in his interruption, 
since he may have heard much about holy 
living from the pulpit on Sundays, and have 
seen much too little of it in the lives of the 
preachers on week-days. 

Sunday morning came; my first Sunday 
in Fareliegh Minster. It was a beautiful 
sunny day, such as one can enjoy only in the 
heart of the country toward the end of the 
leafy month of July. I was putting the 
finishing touches to my sermon when the old 
clerk called to take my bag up to the 
church. 

“ Half-past ten, you said, service begins?” 
I remarked, handing him the bag. 

“Yes, sir, half-past ten, sharp, be allus 
the hour as we commence service here. Folks 
allus dine at twelve in these parts, an’ they 
bes that particular about getting out of 
church for dinner, that Parson Oaksby be 
allus very careful to let them home in good 
time.” 
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“Very well. T’ll be in the vestry at a 
quarter-past ten.” 

“Tf you should be kept by anythink, sir, 
I'll keep the bell a-ringing till you come,” 
said the old clerk, pausing and looking back 
as he reached the door. ‘‘ Whenever Muster 
Oaksby happened to be kept by anythink, I 
allus kept the bells a-going till he came.” 

“Why, I thought you said that Mr. 
Oaksby was always very punctual.” 

“Oh! ah! sir, yes! he be allus very 
poonctual in finishing off the service sharp by 
the clock, as it struck twelve in the church 
tower, and so letting folks home to dinner in 
good time, though he were to give them no 
sermon at all, for he knowed well that it’s 
little use preaching to hungry folks when 
they be a-thinking that their dinner is 
a spiiling all the time. I tell ye, sir, they 
don’t mind much what’s a-saying, but every 
minute beyant the time be a-putting of them 
in a worse temper, so Parson Oaksby knowed 
that well, and was allus very poonctual in 
ending off the service smart whenever the 
clock struck twelve ; but then he never beant 
so poonctual in a beginning of the service, so 
I managed that by allus keeping the bell 
a-going till he come.” 

“But I suppose he was generally in good 
time ?” 

“* Well, I can’t say that he was, sir. You 
see, we have no squire living here now to 
keep him up to time. Squires are wonderful 
good for that. However, he was seldom 
beyant ten or fifteen minutes after time, 
when he was generally kept by somethink 
or other; but then I allus kept the bell 
e-going, and so you see, sir, he was never 
lave, one may say, for the people never 
thought of going to church until they see’d 
him a-leaving the rectory. Besides, folks in 
general never minds much about being in a 
hurry to get into church, but let ’em alone 
when they want to get out of church, and 
they’re all one as bad as a pack of school- 
children.” 

The rectors bad example told at morning 
service that day. I found very few in 
church at half-past ten, but ordered the bell 
to be stopped, and commenced service punc- 
tually, notwithstanding the clerk’s plea for 
more time. During the psalms the good 
people of Fareliegh who attended church, 
(and, I must confess, the percentage was 
very small, though it was the only place of 
worship) began to put in their appearance, 
with astonishment depicted on their faces at 
finding so much of the service over. My 
punctuality, however, had the desired effect, 
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and for the remainder of my locum tenancy 
I never had any cause to complain of late 
arrivals, 

Sunday after Sunday brought to light 
more and more of the old eclerk’s eccen- 
tricities. The black coat he wore during 
service-time was in itself a curiosity. He 
had invested in it thirty-five years before, on 
his appointment to the clerkship, and only 
donned it for the service. So many years 
of changing season had not improved its 
appearance or size. For many years it had 
refused to meet across his chest (or chust, as 
he pronounced the word), but of late, his 
increasing years, with their accompanying 
thinness, or thinningness, had permitted its 
meeting there once more. This, however, 
was still a difficult matter, and could not be 
accomplished without a stratagem, so that 
the donning of the coat for each service 
necessitated the old man’s drawing in his 
breath for some time before he was able 
to button it—a process which did not im- 
prove his voice for either answering the 
responses or singing of anthems—while even 
then the coat shrank back from view, and 
did its best to disappear in front, both from 
above and below the solitary button, so well 
and truly sewn on by his wife, and made 
the old man’s appearance more ridiculous 
than ever. 

During service he generally managed to 
make himself very busy, particularly so 
whilst I was preaching, when he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the young peasant boys and 
the school children, to see that they did not 
disturb the congregation. For this purpose 
he usually kept a long stick within reach, 
and it was too laughable, and more than 
once almost upset my gravity, to see him 
execute summary justice on some young 
offender. The old man would sit there with 
eyes intent on that part of the church where 
he suspected something wrong, watching it 
eagerly—grimly as a cat would for a mouse— 
until he had discovered the exact position of 
the slumbering or mischief-loving youth, 
Hereupon he would stealthily reach out the 
long pole, to the evident delight of the 
children near him, and come down upon the 
unconscious urchin’s poll with a loud re- 
sounding blow, that, echoing through the 
sacred edifice, bore undoubted testimony to 
the old clerk’s unwearying vigilance and 
unimpaired energy in the cause of law and 
order. 

The fourth Sunday of my locum tenancy at 
Fareliegh Minster, I had to take, what I may 
term, an impromptu baptism. It was the 
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use of the church there, to perform the rite 
of Holy Baptism at afternoon service on the 
second Sunday in the month, whenever there 
were any children in the parish to be baptized. 
A christening had been duly arranged for 
that Sunday afternoon, but the mother had 
thought fit to alter it to suit her own con- 
venience, and had arrived with the baby 
while we were singing the psalms at morn- 
ing prayer. My notice was attracted by 
seeing a child whispering to the clerk, who 
thereupon shuffled out of the church, and 
was soon engaged in an earnest confabula- 
tion with some women in the porch. There 
seemed to be a good deal of argument, 
excitement, and gesticulation, mixed up with 
something very irregular, for it was not until 
we had almost concluded singing the last 
psalm that the confabulation came to an 
end. The old man started up the side aisle 
as we sang the “Gloria,” &c., and I could catch 
the look of disappointment with which he 
stopped short and slunk into his seat as I 
walked to the lectern to read the first lesson. 
With the first note of the ‘Te Deum,” how- 
ever, he charged manfully up to me, and 
said, in a stage whisper : 

“That there Jenkinson woman be a-come 
with her babby to have it chrustened.” 

“Why now? Did you not arrange for 
her to come this afternoon ?” 

“Yus, sir, to be sure I did; but she says 
how it had a fit to-morning, and she be 
afeared it may die. Of course, you can 
please yourself, sir, but if anythink happen 
to it in consarkens e 

“Very well. There, tell her that I'll 
baptize it after service.” 

“Oh, but that canna be at all,” persisted 
the old clerk, shaking his head. “It be allus 
done here during service, a’ter the Second 
Lesson regular, and Parson Oaksby said 
that——” 

“Very well! very well! I'll go down and 
do it then,” I said, motioning him away. 

“Ah! but I wants to tell you, sir,” con- 
tinued the old man, blinking his eyes and 
nodding in the direction of the porch, much 
to the distraction of the congregation. ‘That 
there woman have brought her two god- 
mothers along with her all right, for her 
babby be a little gurl, but she have ne’er a 
godfather to it, good or bad, for her husband 
won't come next or nigh the church sin’ he 
have got no coat to show up in, and she tells 
me she canna get anybody else. I telled 
her, ‘I don’t see, Sairah Jenkinson,’ says I, 
‘how you can have that there babby of yours 
chrustened, sin’ you hain’t got no godfather 





to its name, good or bad.’ Then, says she, 
as impudint as you please, ‘ you don’t surely 
mean to tell me, that me innercint babby, as 
never did nobody no harm, ain't a-going to 
get no name?’ ‘No; butSairah Jenkinson,’ 
says I, ‘of course your babby have a right 
to be named, but if it’s to be named, it must 
have a godfather as every other child in the 
parish has.’ ‘Of course she has a father— 
I'd like to know what you take me for ?’ 
says she; ‘but he won’t come, and he said 
he didn’t care two brass fardings either.’ 
‘ Well, Sairah,’ says I, ‘I don’t care if I were 
to obleege you for this turn by standing 
godfather to that babby of yours, but I gives 
you due notice,’ says I, ‘that you takes care 
of it yourself, and don’t you ever come 
a-bothering of me about it either here or 
hereafter.’ ‘All right,’ says she, ‘1'll be 
able to take good care of her myself with- 
out you.’ So that’s settled now, sir; and if 
you wush to chrusten the babby, I'll fetch a 
bucket of water while you read the second 
lesson.” 

I had half finished reading the chapter 
when the old clerk reappeared through the 
vestry door, whither he had gone to fetch 
the water. He bore a huge green watering- 
pot full of water, which he brandished in my 
face as he passed, to show that he, “good 
officer of the church,” was doing his pavrt, 
and that mine was to follow. 

Such a curious old man he was, and so 
very trying at times, yet knowing how very 
honest he was, and what a really generous 
and noble heart his rough exterior concealed, 
I could not bring myself to openly rebuke 
him, and he was too old to alter. 

I had been but a few days in the parish 
when I was told the following story, which 
greatly influenced my manner towards him 
during my stay at Fareliegh, and caused me 
to bear all the more easily with his many 
irregularities and eccentricities. It appears 
that for many years he kept a small general 
shop in the village, and did a very thriving 
.business; but had given it up some few 
vears previous to my arrival at Fareliegh 
Minster, in consequence of his becoming the 
unexpected recipient of a legacy of five 
hundred pounds, left to him by his sister, 
who had been many years in Lord K ’s 
service, and had accumulated the money 
there. The old clerk deeming himself to 
have become quite a millionaire, at once 
retired from business and disposed of the 
goodwill of his shop and stock-in-trade, but, 
before doing so, frankly forgave his village 
debtors all their debts. He told me, after- 
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wards, how that as he was looking over his 
shop accounts, with the little scores run up 
in them by his poor neighbours, and thought 
how good the Lord had been to him, and 
how that he had been saying for so many 
years in church every Sunday, “ Forgive us 
as we forgive them,” he had not the heart to 
make the poor folk clear up. So he threw all 
the old account books into the fire, and 
never felt happier in his life than when he 
saw them flare up and then burn away into 
ashes. 

The third Sunday in September he asked 
me to select as long a hymn as possible to 
be sung before the sermon. On asking his 
reason he would not give it, but merely re- 
marked that it had always been the custom 
to have it so, once the cold weather set in, 
and the stoves had to be fired. The follow- 
ing Sunday evening I accordingly gave out 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” before the 
sermon. Thereupon old John left his seat 
and, shuffling up the aisle, began his mys- 
terious operations at a grating in front of 
the lectern. Piling the heavy iron gratings 
back against the pews, he walked down some 
steps and, opening the furnace doors, leisurely 
proceeded to stoke up the fire. That done, 
he replaced the grating, which he crunched 
down with his boot wherever it did not fit 
easily, totally regardless of the fact that he 
was disturbing the congregation in their 
singing. Then, hastening to the porch, he 
stoked up the furnace there in like manner, 
and regained his seat just in time to join in, 
out of time and tune, in the closing chorus 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” I was 
greatly shocked at this unnecessary inter- 
ruption in the middle of divine service, for I 
cannot term it less, since it thoroughly dis- 
tracted the attention of the whole congre- 
gation. I told him so; and much to his 
annoyance, for he did not like any changes, 
forbad him doing so during my locum 
tenancy, as my very short sermons did not 
warrant any such proceedings. 

He was much attached to the church, of 
which he loved to call himself an “ officer,” 
always coupling me with himself and saying, 
“We officers of the church,” &c.; but even 
more seemed his attachment to the grave- 
yard lying around it. He spent all his spare 
time there, keeping the graves in order, for 
which he received a considerable addition to 
his salary in gifts of various kinds from the 
grateful relatives of the dear departed ones. 
I noticed some few graves uncared for, and 
on inquiry found them to be those of un- 
baptized children ; and notorious evil-livers. 
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One in particular, he told me, “ belonged to 
a very vain fellow.” I asked him, “ Who 
was he?” and “Was he good-looking?” 
but found that he had used the word “vain,” 
as he did many others, in the strict biblical 
sense, which they have long lost in ordinary 
conversation. 

I had just officiated at a funeral one Octo- 
ber afternoon, and was entering it in the 
register, when the old man knocked at the 
door and entered the vestry. 

* Please, sir, would you mind just looking 
back in that there book, and see how many 
funerals ha’ bin sin’ I first be clerk? There 
ought to be a good few now. If you sub- 
stract the one from the other it will tell how 
many folk I have put by.” 

“ This is the four hundred and eighty-fifth 
that you have buried,” I replied, on referring 
to the black register. 

“Ah, then 1 reckon that I'll do it yet if 
the Lord only give me time.” 

“Do what ?” 

* Well, sir, you see, old Ned Glanfield, the 
old clerk of Beacondale, buried just five 
hundred when he had to resign on account 
of his old age ; and being struck with parry- 
lattices ; but he be that proud of it that he 
be allus a-bragging of it to every one, and 
a-saying that nobody have ever done so 
much sin’ the great plague of Lunnon. I 
don’t know about that, but I do want to 
break his record afore I give up, for the 
ground be powerful hard sometimes, and 
takes a deal of water to soften it afore I can 
work to the bottom of a six-footer.” 

“Tt will take you sixteen more—sixteen 
more to make five hundred and one, and so 
break old Glanfield’s record,” I said, totting 
up the figures on the back of an old en- 
velope. 

“Then I’m sure to do it, if I can only 
hold on for three years more. There bea 
good few old folk in the village as can’t hold 
on much longer. There be old Master Wil- 
lett, lives next door to the mill, as be pecked 
this long while ; and Missus Stevens of the 
Marsh Farm, bad with cancer, as I'll be cer- 
tain to put by afore Christmas. Then Muster 
Quainton, of the Hill, is ninety if he’s a day, 
while his missus, they say, is as old, if not 
older, and both quite feeble, so they can’t 
disappoint me much longer. Miss Tomson, 
of the Paddock, is in a decline and can’t sing 
in church for the coughing, while her sister 
(as was a beautiful girl) is fast going the 
same gait. Old Muster Ponsonby, of the 
Mill, too, and Tom Becket, and long Willy 
Lloyd, of the Holm, they can’t last long. 
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Besides, we can allus count on half-a-dozen 
babbies, at the least, as their mothers don’t 
know how to take care on, and, perhaps, a 
few of the quality down from Lunnon, while 
there’s certain to be one or two young men 
and a growing girl or so a-dropping off when 
they least expect it. Ah, just so! I'll do it 
et.” 

I walked out into the graveyard with the 
oldman, and noticing eleven tall gaunt-looking 
head-stones with ugly stone grave coverings, 
all surrounded by a neat square railing, 
inquired what family in the parish had their 
burial-place there. I was informed by the 
clerk that it belonged to quality, the last 
survivor of which was old Mrs. Wilkins of 
the Grange. 

“That's where I'll bury she,” he added, 
pointing to the one vacant spot of ground 
inside the enclosure. “I thought I’d have 
put her by there long sin’, but she’s very 
tough, and more’s the pity, for it sp’iles the 
whole look of the place for want of the 
twelfth headstone. It will be one of the 
purtiest sights in the churchyard when she’s 
put down there, and the whole thing is com- 
plete. Howsomever, she’s failing fast, and 
can never last beyant next spring at the 
most.” 

I found afterward that the old fellow was 
a good ten years older than Mrs. Wilkins ; 
but, I suppose, such characters never think 
of dying themselves. 

It was the day after this funeral that he 
first told me his wonderful dream of the 
resurrection and judgment day, which I was 
to hear again more than once during my 
locum tenancy. I had had occasion to visit 
his next-door neighbour, and afterwards 
looked in to see his wife. John came in 
while I was there, and his wife asked me if 
he had ever told me his wonderful dream. 
The old man seized the opportunity with 
avidity and proceeded as follows :— 

“Perhaps, sir, you have never met with 
Parson Montagu of Ellingham, the next 
parish to Morleydown, over yander there by 
Beacondale ?” he began, looking at me; and 
on my shaking my head, continued : ‘* Well, 
sir, Parson Montagu has three thousand a 
year left him by an aunt of his after that he 
became a clergyman, for he said at the hunt, 
and made no secret of it either, that if she 
had only died in time he'd never have made 
such a fool of himself as to become a parson. 
Howsomever, both the livings of Ellingham 
and Beacondale are in the family gift, and 
became vacant just when he was ready to 
take one of them. Well, sir, Ellingham be 


worth sixteen hundred a year, and it is only 
a little scattered place with a couple of hun- 
dred people all told, while Beacondale is a 
biggish town, and growing too, but then the 
living is scarce worth two hundred a year. 
What do you think, sir, but Parson Montagu, 
with his three thousand a year, nobbles 
Ellingham and its sixteen hundred a year, 
and nothing to do, while he leaves poor 
Beacondale to whomsoever may have the 
courage to tackle it. Shame on the likes o’ 
he!” 

“Tt was all along of Parson Montagu.that 
John dreamt the wonderful dream,” ex- 
plained his wife. 

“ Well, sir, you see it come on this way. 
I thought I was a-fixing of the graves and 
making them a bit tidy one summer even- 
ing, when all of a suddent there come on a 
thunderstorm—the terriblest and awfullest I 
ever heard on’t. Jist one as if all the storms 
that ever were was at it at once. The 
ground shook under me, and I was making 
for the church when I see’d it all in flames, 
and, with that, the tombstones and railings 
were dancing about, as if they were be- 
witched, and the graves opened up, as if it 
were quite natural to them. And while I 
stood there, with my mouth open, looking 
at the sp’iling of all my good work, and a 
wondering what was going to happen next, 
there was a whir like a covey of grouse get- 
ting up, and there before my eyes I see’d 
everybody as ever I had put by, and a power 
of strangers, all a-flying up to heaven, mother 
naked. I was so ashamed of the sight that 
I turned away my head, jist to see old Parson 
Powell a-riding up the road on his big black 
horse, and a-hollering away like mad, jist all 
one as he used to do when the hounds was 
in full cry, ‘Tally-ho!’” 

“That was the first parson as John and 
me knowed,” explained his wife. ‘“ He was 
the parson as christened and married us, but 
he thought of nothink at all but hunting and 
sich-like.” 

“Well, sir, up he come a-riding his bi 
black horse, and says he, ‘ Hurry, John, | 
get up behind, or you'll be late at the meet, 
and lose a good day’s sport as won’t come 
again in a hurry.’ And, with that, he 
fetched me a lift be the hair of my head, and 
pulling me up behind him, galloped away 
like the wind. ‘ What meet, your riv’rance ?’ 
says I, as soon as I could get my breath. 
‘The last,’ says he, ‘as will ever be, for the 
big hunt is just over, the foxes are all driven 
out at last, the earths are all well stopped, 
and we’ll be in at the death in a few minutes.’ 
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With that the big black horse disappeared 
all of a suddint, and I found myself and 
Parson Powell, and a number of other church 
officers like ourselves, a-standing at the tail 
of a big crowd in the middle of a huge plain 
like a big race-course. The Judgment Day 
was come, and we were late enough, for the 
judgment was a-going on, but I couldn’t see 
much of it by reason of my being in a hollow 
like, nor hear much of what was saying by 
reason of the whinghing and crying and 
groaning, and inventing of excuses, that was 
a-going on around me. There was a curious- 
looking hole in the ground right foreninst 
me, and I had a good deal to do to keep 
from falling into it. First I thought it was 
but the mouth of an old coal-pit, but I soon 
diskivered that it was no less a place than 
the mouth of the bottomless pit itself, which 
my nose found out by reason of the suffocat- 
ingest smell of sulphur and brimstone arising 
up out of it, as ever I smelt in my life when 
I was a-smothering bees; why it was nothing 
to the fumes that met me there. I knew it, 
too, by reason of the power of folk I see’d 
a-going down it. I was wonderful struck, 
as I told Hann afterwards —particularly 
struck at seeing sich a lot of the quality 
a-going down, for, with the exception of a 
few thousand cut-throats and pickpockets, 
who hadn’t time to repint, or didn’t think it 
worth while, considering what little occupa- 
tion they’d have above for their callings— 
excepting them, and the lawyers, of course, 
I may almost say (saving your presence, sir) 
that they were all tip-top quality and good 
blood as was a-going down.” 

“But how could you tell, not knowing 
who they were ?” I asked, as the clerk paused 
for breath. 

“Well, you see, sir, they looked like it, at 
least, with their fine dress and soft white 
harids as never did nothink. It ’peared to 
me as if everythink was changed above from 
what it is here, and that those who had front 
seats below had to take back seats up there. 
Besides that I also took notice of a donny 
little old man that was close by me. He had 
sharp eyes, and a long white beard, and a 
big forehead, and he was as busy as a nailer 
ticking off the names of each one of them as 
they went down, and sure myself can scarce 
remember any but that they were all the 
well-known kings, and lords, and squires, 
and parsons, and grand ladies, and sich like, 
as ever I heard tell of, together with a good 
few doctors, and big farmers, and dealers, 
that were a-going down below. Well, sir, 
after a while I heard a trumpet braying, and 
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a big gruff voice a-bidding all the shepherds 
of the Lord’s sheep to go up and receive their 
crowns for service. So there was a general 
move of all the parsons up to the judgment- 
seat. I could scarcely believe my eyes, and 
I’m sure you'll scarce credit it either, sir, but 
the first of all the parsons to go up was Par- 
son Montagu, as impudint as if he was 
a-going to get them all, and desarved them 
too. We waited for a few minutes in dead 
silence, and then we seed them all a-coming 
back with their crowns on their heads; and 
a beautiful sight it was to see them a-bowing 
and smirking, and smiling right and left to 
all as had knowed them. Some of them had 
their crown glistening like the stars, with no 
end of jewels in them; others had a good 
few, some had a tidy lot, and—well, sir, he 
must have been a bad ’un that hadn’t one or 
two, while as for Muster Ashby, he was that 
laden down with jewels, my eye ! that covered 
with them, I hardly knowed him at first.” 

“Muster Ashby was he as converted John 
and me, sir,” explained his wife. 

“That be jist as Hann says, sir, for we had 
old Parson Thompson to tend us while I be 
a child, and he didn’t do us no good nohow. 
Poor man! he had three churches to serve, 
for the rectors lived in Lun’on and only came 
down once a year or so, while Parson Thomp- 
son was curate-in-charge for the whole three. 
He used to have service morning, afternoon, 
and evening, turn about; but whenever it 
was evening service here, we oftener went 
without it, for Parson Thompson found so 
many services a Sunday dry work, and sel- 
dom or ever got beyant the “Three Jolly 
Pigeons” on his way here. Once or twice 
he managed to mount his horse and come on, 
but he was that tired he fell off before he 
reached the town, and so we never had no 
service after all—poor man! but he had a 
lonesome, melancholy life. But, as I was 
a-saying, sir, that Muster Ashby was the best 
man ever we seed, and a good preacher, too ; 
but, for all that, he never got a church of his 
own, but was left a curate to the end of his 
life.” 

“« And he was the good visitor, and so kind 
and cheerful,” observed his wife. 

“Well, sir, all the good shepherds got 
their crowns, while the bad ones — and 
there was a tidy lot of them, too; ten 
times as many as the good ones !—the bad 
shepherds got the sack, which was, as the 
little old man with the note-book told me, 
penal servitude for life with hard labour, 
preaching sermons to them as wouldn’t hear, 
and visiting them as wasn’t at home, and no 
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chance of a ticket-o’-leave either. Howsom- 
ever, sir, to make a long story short, 1 was 
a-counting of the bad shepherds I knowed as 
was a-going down-stairs, and thinking of how 
they’d meet the poor sheep they had neglected 
and fleeced in days past. I was a-chuckling 
to myself, feeling how glad I was that I 
worn't standing in their shoes now, for I had 
often envied them their good times in the 
old days, when all of a suddint I heard Par- 
son Montagu setting up sich a whillabiloo 
that one might think they had upset a kettle 
of b’iling water a-top of him. Well, I thought 
I'd jist listen to what was going on in his 
ease. So I did, and I heard a voice saying 
to him :— 

“* Well, Parson Montagu from Ellingham, 
what are you waiting for there ?’ 

“*T’m waiting for my crown,’ says he, 
impudint like, ‘for my reward, like all the 
others.’ 

«But you have had your reward already,’ 
replied the voice sternly. ‘You surely don’t 
expect to be paid twice over for your work 
you didn’t do. You were esteemed a capital 
man of business on earth, and ran a penny 
bank at a profit, and you certainly cannot 
think that we know less about business here, 
though it was generally thought so upon 
earth. You sought your reward while on 
earth, and you received it in Ellingham, and 
people spoke well of you, and called you a 
happy man, and thought you very wise, and 
you plumed yourself on the good use that 
you had made of your opportunities. You 
had £1,600 a year at Ellingham, and you 
did nothing for it. You had £3,000 a year 
left to you through your aunt, of which you 
were the steward only, and which was given 
to you so that you might take the poor liv- 
ing of Beacondale, and leave Ellingham for a 
poor man with its £1,600. It was your duty, 
and you knew it in your heart of hearts, to 
take the poorer parish and spend the money 
entrusted to you on it, but you didn’t do it. 
You have had your reward already, and 
you'll get no other. You have no treasure 
in heaven. You spent and left behind you 
all your treasures upon earth. You have 
neither part nor lot in heaven. CAST HIM 
OUT.’ 

“The old gentleman with the note-book 
turned to me, and he said: ‘Ah! there’s no 
more annoying lot one has to do with than 
those same folk as sought their reward on 
earth, and, though they got it there, like 
Parson Montagu, wants it here also. Sich 
awful meanness! I didn’t believe it could 
be possible time I came here. But then I 


find by experience that most rich folk are 
mean. They begin making money by keep- 
ing it, which is mean. Then they keep it 
by not giving it away, which is meaner. Yes, 
rich people are mostly awful mean, but none 
are half as mean as rich parsons, priests, and 
sich-like. They're meanness itself.’ 

“T then heard a shout, and I seed Parson 
Montagu trying to run away. It ’peared to 
me, however, that he had lost all control 
over himself, or somethink was driving him, 
for the very next minute his legs took him 
to the mouth of the bottomless pit, jist to 
where I was standing close by the old gentle- 
man with the note-book. ‘ Ah,’ says he with 
a grin, ‘here comes Parson Montagu at last, 
down he goes to meet his reward, though he 
don’t seem as keen for it now. I wonder 
how he'll like it when he gets it. Didn’t he 
know well, when he snatched at the fat liv- 
ing of Ellingham, and let the poor one of 
Beacondale go a-begging, that it would come 
to this some day? But it’s jist like the 
whole world over; they won’t be easy till 
they get what they want, and when they 
get it, complain if their fingers are burnt.’ 

“Well, sir, Parson Montagu stood there a 
moment hovering on the brink of the hole 
like one dazed, as well he might. Then, 
catching a glimpse of me, and perhaps think- 
ing to save himself from going down, he 
threw his arms round my neck. ‘It’s all up 
with me!’ I cried, in a mortal fright, and 
didn’t know what on earth to do for a 
minute or two while he was dragging me 
down, for I allus knowed my manners to my 
betters ; and you'll believe me, sir, but I 
would think twice afore I’d attempt to strike 
a gentleman, even though he be one as mean 
as Parson Montagu. Howsomever, when I 
bethought myself of what the conserkens 
might be if I were pulled down into the 
bottomless pit by he, when I knowed that 
me and Hann there were booked already for 
a better place——” 

“Deed, and we'd be nicely hoaxed if we 
were depending on the likes of Parson Mon. 
tagu to show us the way,” interrupted the old 
clerk’s wife, pursing up her mouth. “He 
be a regular blind leader of the blind, he be, 
and I pity his poor deluded parish folks from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“Well, Hann, so does us all. However, 
sir, no one can tell what may happen under 
the circumstances of a case, even in heaven, 
until one’s inside the gate, and altogether 
shut of bottomless pits, and their mouths, 
and sich-like. So I jist made up my mind 
not to run any risks so late in the day, and 
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so I outs with my fist and struck Parson 
Montagu one blow right between the two 
eyes that levelled him like a corpse. He let 
o of me that instant and dropt into the 
mouth of the bottomless pit jist like a lump 
of lead. In he dropt, and nobody ever heard 
sich a shouting, and yelling, and whillabiloo- 
ing as he set up as he was a-going down. 
Jist all one as if I were killing half-a-dozen 
pigs at once. Why, bless me! if I think 
they’d make half the noise he made. I bent 
down over the stinking hole, and listened to 
hear what would happen when he arrived ; 
and then—sure the rest of my dream was 
spiled, for Hann awoke me up with her hol- 
lering, and I didn’t see nothink more.” 
“And well might I holler too, sir,” ex- 
lained his wife in an injured tone. “ And 
’m sure you'll say I had good reason to hol- 
ler out when I tell you, sir, what happened. 
Why, sir, what do you think, but it was me 
myself as got the blow that was intended for 
Parson Montagu, for John let out at me with 
his right arm as we lay asleep in bed to- 
gether, and he fetched me sich a smashing 
blow with his clenched fist on the side of my 
face that he jammed my head up agin the 
wall, so he did, and nearly bruk my eye. 
Auch! sich a tremendyous blow it was! 
Sure I thought he was gone stark staring 
mad, and was going to murder me outright. 
My poor John, as wouldn’t hurt a mouse, if 
he could help it! Sure he gave me a black 
eye and a swelled face, so that I wasn’t able 
to show up at church for a month or five 
weeks, I was sich a hobject—all on account 
of Parson Montagu and his audacious avari- 
ciousness. Sich clergy do a lot of harm.” 
We had a hearty good laugh at the strange 
and unexpected termination of the interest- 
ing dream, which I was to hear several times 
before my return to London. It lost no- 
thing in the repetition, though generally 
adhered to pretty faithfully, and I was given 
to understand that both the old clerk and 
his wife had come to look upon it in the light 
of a special revelation, not altogether of 
equal importance with the Bible, but falling 
not far short of it. It was on the third repe- 
tition that I determined to write it down, 
and with it my foregoing experiences of an 
old parish clerk in the Midlands—a class of 
men now, perhaps, wholly extinct, and per- 
haps of some interest to those who have 
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THE CLERK OF FARELIEGH MINSTER. 


never known such curious and eccentric cha- 
racters as they most frequently were. 

My locum tenancy at Fareliegh Minster 
was the means of thoroughly restoring my 
health, and I was able to return to my work 
in London at its termination. Many years 
passed away before I had an opportunity of 
revisiting the place that had become dear to 
my recollections. When I was able to do 
so I found, of course, many changes, and 
missed the old clerk from his accustomed 
seat in the church, though I was delighted 
to hear his well-remembered old voice join- 
ing heartily in the responses. On inquiry I 
was informed that the old man at his own 
request had been superannuated for two or 
three years; not, however, until he had 
broken the burial record in that part of the 
country, to his entire satisfaction and to old 
Glanfield’s great annoyance. He felt that 
he was growing too old for the post, and too 
feeble to dig any more graves, whereupon a 
few pounds had been collected to make him 
a presentation, and this, at his own request, 
took the strange and unexpected form of a 
bath-chair. He gave as his reason that his 
wife was now getting on in years and could 
not walk as well as in times past, and that he 
would value most some means whereby he 
might be able to add to her comfort by tak- 
ing her out on weekdays for an airing, and 
to church on Sundays. 

I met the old man one afternoon, the pic- 
ture of happiness, busily employed in push- 
ing his wife up the hill to the church in her 
new chair. We had a long chat over old 
times, and in the course of conversation I 
observed how that it was much easier to 
draw the chair by the handle than to push 
it as he was doing. 

Yes, sir,” he replied, with the old twinkle 
in his eyes, “I knowed that, and so Mrs. 
Johnstone said, too, when they gave us the 
chair ; but you see, sir, if I drawed it in that 
way, I must turn my back on my wife, 
which I never done sin’ we were married by 
old Parson Powell; and I won’t do it now. 
So I allus drives my Hann this way, because 
she likes it best.” 

Dear old man! 
more like you. 

So passeth away the last clerk cf Fare- 
liegh Minster to that land where all things 
are forgotten. 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘0 happy pair of Nazareth.” * 
+ Lesson: Genesis xxxvii. 1—20. 
Text: ‘ We shall see what will become of his dreams.”— 
Genesis xxxvii. 20. 
DREAMLAND. 


HIS leads us into a country 
where you children are quite 
at home. Nobody knows all 
the ins and outs of Dreamland 
as well asa child does. You 
are always dreaming—dream- 
ing with your eyes open, 

dreaming with your eyes shut, dreaming 

by day and dreaming by night—always 
dreaming. 

What? not so sure about that? Why, 
that is the very proof of it, for you never 
know when you are dreaming. If you did, 
it would not be a dream at all, it would be a 
think—something you had set your mind to 
do, and that you were wide-awake enough 
about. When we dream our real dreams, 
we never dream that we are dreaming ! 

What a grand, big world that is you get 
into when you lay your head on'the pillow! 
Dreamland is the biggest country in the 
world. And it is so beautiful! The lakes 
there are like silver, and the mountains touch 
the skies. The flowers there never wither, 
and the fruits have always a golden tint; 
and the sands by the sea-shore are always 
brown and warm. And it is such a kindly 
land. It opens its gates to the poor little 
child sleeping on the doorstep, and he is 
with mother again, and with the little sister 
who died, and it is an angel’s hand that leads 
him along ; and they are kind, kind words 
he hears so long as he is away in Dreamland, 
and he is hungry and cold and shivering no 
more. And it opens its gates to the poor 
wearied woman who has cried herself to sleep 
because her heart is sore and things have 
gone wrong, and she forgets them all, and 
there is a rosy light all round her, and there 
are songs in her heart, and she is a child 
again, with a child’s heart and a child’s 
happiness given her once more. And when 
kings and great ones put off their crowns 
and their gorgeous robes—sometimes with 
aching brows and sad, sad hearts—oh! what 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





a relief it is to them to slip away into Dream- 
land, and hear voices and see visions they 
cannot tell to any, but that do them good, 
and make them better against the time when 
they must come back. Yes, a very kindly 
land is Dreamland. All your life may you 
keep the key bright that opens its gates and 
lets you in. 

But it is not that part of Dreamland I am 
going to speak of now—the part we slip into 
when we close our eyes. I want to speak of 
some of the parts we get into when our eyes 
are wide open and the sun is shining, and we 
can see everything round about us. You 
know that part quite as well as the other, 
though I may have to help you to know what 
you know already. 

There is a fine picture you all have seen— 
people are kind enough to put it up every- 
where for us—at street corners, in omni- 
buses, at railway-stations, in shop-windows 
—everywhere. They call it “ Bubbles.” You 
remember it? It isthe picture of a beautiful 
boy with curly hair that has got rumpled a 
bit, as a healthy boy’s hair soon should, and 
in his lap there is a bowl of soap-suds, and 
in his hand there is a pipe. Some people 
might think it good and kind of some men 
to smoke the old-fashioned white, long clay 
pipe. If it were not for them, what would 
the children do when they want to blow 
bubbles? Well, you remember how this 
little fellow is lost in wonder as he watches a 
great, fine bubble floating softly above him, 
with all the colours of the rainbow gleaming 
upon it, and all the little world around him 
reflected and shining on it. Oh! it is so 
beautiful, so wonderful, so strange! And 
he made it—he made it! And yet it is so 
much better and lovelier than anything he 
had ever imagined! Oh! what would not 
some of us older folk give just to be able to 
dream that little fellow’s dream for him, and 
see what he sees, and think what he thinks, 
to be able to build up the castles in the air 
that he is building! For that is what he is 
doing. He is dreaming—dreaming, dreaming 
—with his eyes open. 

Is not that what you are doing often and 
often—dreaming with your eyes open? Oh, 
yes! I have seen you at it, and however 
busy I am, I cannot help stopping at any 
time to watch the little ones when they are 
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dreaming their dreams. Do not think I am 
going to chide you for having them; you 
will get enough of that from other people, 
who will shake you roughly, and say, “ Are 
you going to stand dreaming there all the 
day?” You have heard something of that 
already ; I fancy you will not hear it from 
me. J would rather have you dream your 
dream, and dream it often, only I want you 
to remember some things about dreaming 
that may help you. 

First, never forget that your dream is 
yours, and nobody else’s. Joseph had some 
fine dreams when he was a boy—beautiful 
dreams—dreams that put heart into him, 
and cheered him and helped him in trying 
to be better and better every day. But he 
was foolish enough to tell his dreams to 
others, and to think he could get them to 
understand. Of course, he was disappointed, 
and only got into trouble. You see, you can- 
not get anybody else to see your dream as 
you see it, or to dream it as you dream it. 
It is for you, and you only, and for nobody 
else. So, whenever you have your dream, 
my child—a dream of something great, some- 
thing good you mean one day to be—a dream 
of something noble, something high, some- 
thing pure and worthy you mean some day 
to do—then do not speak much to other 
people about your dreams—they will not un- 
derstand, they cannot understand ; but keep 
you close, close with God; tell Him what 
you want to be, what you want to do, and 
keep your heart brave, and watch and work, 
and never, never for a moment doubt but 
your beautiful dream will come true, and it 
will—it will—and it will be brighter and 
better and sweeter and fairer than anything 
_ expected. Was not it so with Joseph ? 

as not his dream fulfilled? It was. He 
became at last more than a king, and all 
because he had kept close, close with God all 
the way, and never lost sight of his dream. 

The next thing to remember is—if your 
dream is good, and you are trusting God 
about it, it will often be by very unlikely 
woys He will bring it all to pass. Joseph 
dreamed that he would be something great 
some day; but what did his dreams do for 
him at the first? Bring him nothing but 
trouble. His brothers hated him ; they put 
him into a pit, and then they sold him for a 
‘slave, saying sneeringly one to another, “ We 
shall see what will become of his dreams.” 
Yes; and then people told stories about 
Joseph that were not true, and he was put 
into prison, and he was, left there for years, 
Ah! that was a sore trial of his faith—want- 
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ing to get out, but always closed in; want- 
ing to be working up to his great bright 
dream, but kept in a dungeon. That did 
not seem to be the way for his dream to 
come to pass. But it was—the very way, 
the best way, the only way; and, at last, 
along that way he was raised up, and his 
dream was more than fulfilled. He had never 
forgotten the Lord all the time, and the Lord 
had never forgotten him ; but the Lord took 
His own way of doing things, and it was the 
best way. So you must not expect every- 
thing to go just as you would wish; you 
must sometimes expect to find everything 
seeming to come between you and your 
dream, and to hinder you from it ; but never 
lose heart, never lose trust ; remember that 
God is wiser than all and stronger than all, 
and when He gives you a beautiful dream, 
and shows you something great or good that 
you can be or that you can do, then trust 
Him—trust Him at every point of the way. 
He will bring it to pass as long as you are 
faithful and true to Him. 

When ships are sailing along between here 
and America, they all keep the same great 
track—that is the ocean highway on which 
they all must go. But every ship is different 
from every other, has a different cargo, an: 
something different to do. It is just the 
same with you and meand everybody. There 
is the one great way we must all keep, and 
that is the love and trust of Jesus Christ. 
That is the great road to reach all that God 
wants us to reach ; but then, even while we 
all keep the one road, we have all got some- 
thing different to do in the world. 

What that should be, what we should be, 
our day-dreams should help us to know. The 
beautiful visions we see in the future, the 
voices that are always speaking in our hearts, 
these are different with everybody ; but these 
are from God, and they are meant to lead 
us and help us. So dream your dream, my 
child, and if it is something good and some- 
thing bright, and something that would please 
Jesus, then trust and pray and work, and 
never doubt—your dream will come to pass. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; ‘“ Unseen, eternal God.” 
Lesson: Acts x. 1—20, 


Text; ‘* While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said urto 
him, Behold, three men seek thee.””—Acts x. 19, 


VISIONS AND DEEDS. 


PETER was a Jew, a thorough Jew, and co 
had a good many ways about him which you 
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would say were very odd. There were some 
things he would eat, and some things he 
would not eat—not because they disagreed 
with him, but just because he was a Jew, 
and a Jew had ways of his own. And there 
were some people he would be friendly and 
brotherly with, and some people he would 
not so much as speak to if he could help it 
—not because they had done him any harm, 
but because they were not Jews—and that 
was not their own fault either. Whata little, 
wee world this would be if we were all like 
that! And how the sun would laugh at us 
every morning as it made the fruit grow 
(which we would not eat) in the garden of 
the man we would have nothing to do with! 
And how the clouds would weep, and weep 
for our foolishness, as they filled our cisterns 
for us, and also gave drink to the bird and 
the beast that God had made but we had a 
prejudice against! Ah, yes! the sun would 
laugh at us, and the clouds would weep for 
us, and the stars would wonder at us—and 
we would be very foolish. 

And Peter began to have a dim idea about 
this himself. He had been to school—to 
school with Jesus—and had learnt some 
things there which had made his heart 
broader, and his spirit bigger, and his eyes 
clearer, but he was not quite sure yet what 
he should do. People are often like that ; 
they often fear that they may be wrong, but 
do not quite know what they should do to 
get right. But Peter knew what to do; he 
went away by himself fo pray. Ah! there 
is nothing like a word of prayer for clearing 
up difficulties. One minute’s talk with God 
is better than a month’s rummaging among 
books or rummaging among friends. Never 
lose the key of the door that lets you in to 
God. That key is prayer; and on that door, 
if your eyes are good, you will see the 
words, “Enquire Within upon Everything.” 
Do it. 

Peter went away to ask God how to be- 
come big-hearted and like Jesus. And what 
did God do? He gave Peter a vision. Yes, 
a vision’ and God gave him it! Think of 
that. God gives visions! He does; and 
they are the grandest things He can give to 
anybody. You may have gold and silver, 
and a big house, and fine clothes, but if you 
have not one of God’s visions all to yourself, 
then you are one of the poorest of the poor. 
I have scen poor folks—poor, poor, very 
poor, as you would have called them—people 
so poor that they did not know where they 
were to get their next meal, but yet their 
faces were shining, and their hearts were 
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happy, and they said they were rich; and 
all because God had given them visions, and 
the visions were bright and beautiful, and 
the smoke of this world could not darken 
them at all. You don’t understand this, 
don’t you? Never mind; one day you 
shall. Let us get back to Peter. 

It was a rare vision he saw—great and 
grand and beautiful ; and what it taught him 
was this—everything was clean which God 
had made clean, everything was right and 
good which God had made right and good. 
That was just what Peter needed to learn, 
and now he had learnt it. Well, that is 
something. It is something to know what 
you did not know before. But that is not 
enough—that is never enough. There are 
people who know enough to save the world, 
but they do not even so much as save them- 
selves with their knowledge, and all because 
they do not make any use of what they 
know. They say, ‘What a fine vision we 
are having to be sure! That is as things 
should be; that is as things ought to be. 
How much better it would be for every one 
and for everything if things were so and 
so!” but they never do anything to help to 
make things become so and so. They just 
sit and dream, and doze, and talk about 
their beautiful visions. 

That is what Peter was doing, when there 
came a smart knock at the door. He was 
wanted. And what do you think he was 
wanted for? Wanted to go to one of the 
very men he would not before have anything 
to do with; for God had given a vision to 
that man too, and now He wanted Peter to 
go and tell that man about Jesus, And 
Peter went, and the man was saved, and 
many people with him. 

You see, no sooner had Peter got his vision 
than the chance was given him to make it 
all real, to show that he had not learnt what 
he had learnt for nothing, but that he had 
learnt what was good and right, so that he 
might himself help in his own way to make 
things become good and right. 

And that is God’s way with us all. You 
have your vision—what you would like to 
be, what you would like to do, and how 
things should be best done. That is all 
right, that is all good and all beautiful, but 
—what are you doing with your vision? No- 
thing? Waiting for some big opportunity ¢ 
It will never come unless you begin with the 
little opportunity that is waiting for you 
close at hand. Whenever the vision is seen 
there is always the knock at the door. We 
are wanted—wanted then—wanted for some 
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one or wanted for something to put the 
vision to its purpose. 

There was an old monk once who had a 
beautiful vision of Jesus, and it was so 
lovely, so sweet, so satisfying that he would 
have been content to have gazed and gazed 
on it for ever. But just then the great bell 
at the gate rang; some poor traveller was 
needing shelter, or some starving mother 
was needing bread. And the monk, gazing 
once more, longingly, wistfully on his vision, 
passed out to the gate. When he had 
attended to the wants of those that were 
there, he came back to his room weary, and. 
a bit sad, to think of the vision he had lost. 
But, lo! the room was filled with brightness, 
and Jesus was still there, with the kind and 
tender love-look in his eyes. He had not 
spoken before, but He spoke now. What 
He said was this: “If thou hadst stayed 
when thou wert needed at the gate, I would 
have vanished ; since thou wert mindful of 
others, I have waited for thee.” Yes, that 
is always His way. If you would have your 
beautiful visions, children, and would keep 
them, then, bit by bit, every day and with 
every one you get the chance, do what the 
vision would teach you to do. Begin with 
what is nearest to you, the thing that is 
needing to be done and that you can do, and 
which you know how to do—that is the 
knock at the door to tell you how to fix your 
vision to the ground. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘“ Wouldst thou be a Christian child?” 
Lesson: Jonah i. 
Text: “But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish, from the 
presence of the Lord, and WENT DOWN,.”—Jonah i. 3. 
THE DOWNWARD MAN. 


JONAH was a remarkably “downward 
man.” In fact, he was about as downward 
® man as we ever heard of. In this verse 
we are told that he “went down to Joppa”; 
and then, in the same verse, after we are 
told that he had found a ship, we are also 
told that he “‘went down into it.” He was 
not content, like other people, with being 
on deck; he must go down to the cabin, or 
the hold, or the bilge-water—down, down— 
he must go down. When the storm came 
on, and the cargo had to be cast overboard 
so as to lighten the ship, after clearing out 
one article and another, they came upon 
Jonah, and no doubt they were surprised, 
for the fifth verse tells us that “ Jonah was 
gone down into the sides of the ship.” And 
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even then he was not standing—“he Jay, 
and was fast asleep.” He was down— 
thoroughly down—down in body and down 
in mind; and, in a little while, when the 
winds were roaring, and the waters were 
raging, he went down farther still—he went 
down in heart. It was just what we might 
have expected then, since he was so bent on 
going down, that he would get enough of it. 
So he was sent farther and farther down 
than ever. He was cast into the sea, and 
went down to the “bottoms of the moun- 
tains”—to the brown sand, and the wavy, 
tangled weeds in which the mountains plant 
their feet. He could not go much farther 
down than that, and by that time he did not 
want to godown any more. He wanted— 
and wanted very much—to come up. 

Jonah has a large family, and they are all 
like their father in that respect ; they have 
a strange fondness for going down, down— 
always going down. You meet these people 
everywhere. They started well enough, and 
had as good a chance as any, but somehow 
they soon got on the down-grade, and once 
they were on it they went faster and faster 
down and down ; and now, pocr things, they 
are quite down—down at heels, down in 
heart, down in hope—thoroughly “downed.” 
What is to be done with them? A great 
many people settle that question in a moment 
by giving them another push, and helping 
them to go down a little farther. Isn’t that 
cruel? Isn’t it wicked? Isn't it ab-om- 
in-a-ble ? That is a big word, and I like to 
say it slowly, that you may take it in, and 
tremble by seeing what a wicked, wicked 
cruel thing it is for any man or any woman, 
any boy or any girl, to give a push to any 
weak one who is going down already fast 
enough and sure enough. Never, never do 
you that, or you will be doing one of the 
biggest sins you will ever be doing in your 
life. 

There is something better to be done. 
Put the skid on ; stop them if you can from 
going down any farther, and then help them 
up. That is good work; that is God-like 
work ; that is the work Jesus was always 
doing, and the work He is always doing still, 
and it is the grandest, happiest, most blessed 
work you will ever get a chance of doing all 
your days. Angels cannot find anything 
better to busy themselves about. So, when- 
ever you know of any one going down, be- 
coming poorer through some misfortune, or 
becoming wickeder through some bad habit, 
do not go speaking about it to other people, 
and calling their attention to the one going 
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down. That is mean, that is low, that is 
bad-hearted ; that is forgetting to be like 
Christ. Do something better. Think and 
plan and do what you can to help the down- 
ward one to come up again. 

Sometimes, poor things, they feel as if they 
couldn't help themselves. I have seen a bicy- 
clist on a light machine without a break go 
nicely along till the way became steep, and 
he has thought he could manage to go down 
gently, back-pedalling all the way, and keep- 
ing himself well in hand But he could not 
do it. Here and there there came a jolt, and 
his foot has slipped from the pedal, and then 
down, down, down he has rushed, swifter 
and swifter, unable to stop himself. Well 
for him if he got down safe. I have seen 
some that did not; and when they were 
wounded and bruised a good bit, they learned 
to have a little charity and a little pity for 
poor folks in the world that seem quite 
unable to help themselves from going down, 
down, down. Be you kind and pitiful to 
them all your days, dear children, and a 
kind heart will soon find out the best that 
you can do for them. 

But what was it that sent Jonah down so 
fast and down so far? It was sin. The 
Lord showed him the road He wanted him 
to go on, and that was an upward one; but 
an upward road is always a bit stiff, and 
Jonah wanted to take things easy, so he left 
the Lord’s road and took his own, and that 
is always a road that leads down. God’s 
road always slopes up. We are a bit higher 
to-day than we were yesterday—a bit purer, 
a bit more loving, a bit less selfish; and 
sometimes we have a bit of a stiff job to 
keep ourselves at it, but then—how much 
happier, how much healthier we are grow- 
ing! Our own road, however, is always 
smooth and broad, and it winds about so 
gracefully that we never notice how it 
slopes down. But it does—always does; 
and it is not till we have gone pretty far 
down that we begin to find out the ruts and 
the mud and the boggy places. That is the 
way of the man or woman, boy or girl, who 
begins to think of pleasing himself, and himself 
only, and forgets what God wants, and leaves 
the road that God has marked for him. That 
one is going down, going down all the way 
—going down first in heart and mind, not 
seeing, not thinking, not caring for the pure 
and beautiful and noble things be saw and 
thought and cared for once; and then going 
down in happiness—the sunshine that was 
at the top becomes all lost down in the 
hollows : and then going down in character, 


and down—down at last even in his own 
eyes. For he has found then—yes, he has 
found then—that it was all a great mistake. 
The things that promised so fair at first 
deceived him in the end. 

Yes, children, take note of it, and keep 
the note always locked up in your heart, so 
as to be safe, that God’s ways—God’s ways 
alone—are ways of pleasantness, and all His 
paths are paths of peace—peace for the heart, 
peace for the mind, peace for the life. Keep 
to them and you will keep moving upward, 
and not downward, and the good spirit of 
Jesus will always put it into your heart 
never to push another down when he is go- 
ing down, but rather stop him, and help him 
up as best you can. As far down as Jonah 
went, God brought him up at last. If God 
can do that with one who had gone so low, 
you need not despair about anybody. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘There is no service unto God.” 
Lesson: 1 Corinthians x, 23—33. 
Text: ‘Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them.”— 
Matthew xvii. 27. 


THE SWITCH. 


PEOPLE do not like paying taxes. When 
the tax-gatherer comes round they are “ out” 
as often as possible ; and when they have to 
meet him at last they pay, but pay with a 
grumble. ‘That is not right, for if there 
were no taxes we should have no policemen 
to protect us from robbers, no soldiers to 
fight for our country, no place in which poor 
old people could find rest at last ; we should 
not even have a vestry, and what a dull, dull 
parish that would be that hadn’t a vestry ! 
We should be as polite and civil to the tax- 
gatherer, then, as we would be to any other 
gentleman who is doing his duty and trying 
to teach us to do ours. 

It was one of those tax-gatherers who was 
asking about Jesus now. Jesus was staying 
at Peter's house in Capernaum at the time 
when the tax for the Temple came due. 
Every Jew above twenty years of age was 
expected to pay that tax. He was not com- 
pelled, he was only “expected.” This is 
what your father or big brother would ex- 
plain as a “voluntary assessment.” So the 
sharp tax-collector went to Peter about the 
matter. It was very polite and very proper 
of him to go to Peter rather than to Peter's 
guest, for it was Peter’s house. He wanted 
to find out something about which he was 
not quite sure. He had heard enough about 
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Jesus to know that He did a good many 
things differently from other people, possibly 
because He did them better, and he wondered 
if He was willing to pay His taxes. Some 
people are quite willing not to pay these, 
just to prove that they do things differently 
na other people; but that cannot be 
because they are better than others—not 
always ! 

Peter told the man he was quite sure his 
Master was willing to pay the Temple-tax, 
but, if he would just wait a moment, he 
would go and ask, so as to make certain. 
But before Peter had time to ask Jesus, Jesus 
asked him a very straight question. It was 
like this: “Do kings pay taxes for their 
own thrones ?” Of course they do not. “ Do 
their children?” Of course not. Then He 
was not bound to pay the tax for the Temple, 
for it was His. He was the Lord of the 
Temple ; it was the earthly throne of His 
glory. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” he added, “lest 
we should offend them the tax shall be paid.” 

Do you see what the meaning is? It is 
this. Don’t press even your rights if they would 
put other people wrong. Jesus had a right 
not to pay this tax; but if He had insisted 
on His rights, He would have given the 
impression that He cared nothing for the 
Temple—how it was maintained, or whether 
jt was maintained at all; and that would 
have done great—great harm, for it would 
have made people think that in spite of all 
Jesus said, he was not a religious man. For 
the people did not know yet exactly who He 
was—the Lord of the Temple Himself. And 
Jesus saw that, and understood all that ; and 
so, though He had no right to pay the tax, 
He paid it rather than, by pushing His rights 
too far, give a bad impression to those who 
could not rightly understand. 

He went off, in fact, on a switch for the 
time. You know what a switch is? When 
you are riding on a tram-car on a single line 
of rails, while your car is going in one direc- 
tion, another car is coming the opposite way. 
What is to be done? You have a perfect 
right to go straight on, and the other car 
has a perfect right to go straight on. Very 
well, keep to your “rights,” both of you, and 
in a minute or two there will be a fine col- 
lision and smash, and, as likely as not, some- 
body will be injured. Would that be wise ? 
Would that be really right? Wouldn’t it 
be wicked and foolish ? very —very wicked 
and foolish indeed? The one or the other 
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is bound to give way a little; which shall it 
be ? “Oh!” you say, “the other, of course.” 
Yet if you stood midway between the two 
cars, and heard the one conductor say, “The 
other, of course!” you would at the same 
time hear the other conductor say, “The 
other, of course!” and then you would be 
puzzled why it should be the one or the 
other of course. 

It is that “of course” that does the mis- 
chief—it is so stupid, so dogged, so proud, 
and so blind. When two people are in their 
rights, and their rights clash against each 
other, then the grand one, the really great 
one, is the one who is willing to go aside on 
a switch till the other has passed. You 
know the switch—the little line of rails 
placed here and there beside the main line 
to let the one car go upon while the other 
passes by. ‘The one has no more call upon 
it than the other to go off its straight path, 
but then, someone must do it, and that one 
is the best that does it first and does it 
best. 

That was what Jesus did. He had the 
best of all rights to refuse to pay this Temple- 
tax; but if He had stood on His rights 
somebody else would have been put wrong 
—wrong in his thinking, wrong in his spirit, 
wrong in his understanding of things. And 
so Jesus stepped aside from His rights, as it 
were, to let others pass smoothly on. He 
paid the tribute. 

There are a great many single rails in the 
world, children, where you and other people 
will have to meet, and where somebody must 
be loving and humble, and be ready to yield 
a bit, or else there will be great trouble. 
You have quite a right to think for your- 
self, and act for yourself alone ; but what a 
poor, miserable, wretched, selfish world this 
would soon be if everybody thought for him- 
self only ! 

Never think it is enough, children, to have 
a right to do this, er a right to do that. 
Keep in mind what Jesus did, and claim 
your right to be kind and gentle and ready 
to yield out of love for others. It is not 
even enough that we speak the truth; we 
must speak the truth in love. So whenever 
you get on a single line—whenever you are 
right, and somebody else is right, but you 
cannot agree on the matter, then remember 
to act up to the best of all rights—the right 
to be like Jesus, and to be willing to give 
way for the sake of love. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE ROYAL WEDDING. 

2° HE enthusiasm excited by the Royal Wed- 
lao ding in every part of the kingdom was 
a signal illustration of the loyal devo- 
tion of the people to the throne. The 
personal affection displayed towards the Princess 
especially -showed in an almost pathetic manner 
the universal longing among the millions of the 
Jand that those who rule over them in right of 
birth may be worthy of the honour which they 
inherit. ‘To the vast mass of the nation the young 
Princess is practically unknown. Her life has been 
spent in comparative seclusion. Her character has 
not been tried and tested in sight of the world. 
But the little that is known of her has led us all to 
believe that she is strong, and brave, and tender, 
and that in her keeping the honour of the Crown 
will be safe. And in this hope and trust, she has 
been welcomed to her new position with an outburst 
of affectionate enthusiasm that any sovereign in 
Europe might well envy. 





THE TRIPOLI DISASTER. 


The loss of the Victoria is one of those calamities 
which cannot fail to touch the very heart of the 
nation. None of the elements of tragedy were 
wanting. The suddenness and the completeness of 
the catastrophe ; the contrast between the calmness 
of sea and sky and the desperate struggle for life ; 
the scene, as pictured to the mind, of the engineers 
and stokers below, and the Admiral above, standing 
at their posts and calmly waiting for death; all 
these are incidents that fill the soul with terror and 
with pity. The accident, as we have been told, is 
an object-lesson; but there have been too many 
mistakes in its application. It illustrates in peace 
what we must expect to experience in war on a 
Jarger and more appalling scale. In a single en- 
gagement three or four such ships as the Victoria 
may well be sunk, and without any possibility of 
saving even a portion of their crews. Two thousand 
men may be swept away on either side in the course 
of a few minutes. This is a fact that we do not 
realise as we should. The bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, the only operation of war in which our fleet 
has been engaged for nearly forty years, will not be 
a precedent for the future. Where the conflict is 
one between the ships of two nations of fairly equal 
strength, the loss of life will be measured not by 
hundreds but by thousands. War may at some 
future time be inevitable, but before we allow our- 
selves to drift intoit through carelessness or through 
passion, let us understand exactly what war implies 
and entails. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR ON SACERDOTALISM. 


The warning and the appeal which Archdeacon 
Farrar has addressed to English Protestantism in 


the Contemporary Review, strong as it is, does not 
exaggerate the peril in which the cause of religion 
stands at this moment. The sacerdotal party in the 
English Church not only decry the Reformation ; 
they are banded together to undo its work. With 
ever growing confidence they assert the supremacy 
of the Priesthood, the objective Presence of Our 
Lord in the elements of the Eucharist, and the 
obligation of Auricular Confession. If argument 
were sufficient to dispel delusion, the task would be 
light. Archdeacon Farrar has no difficulty in prov- 
ing that the Church of England in its traditions and 
formularies recognises itself as a Reformed Church. 
Convocation itself in the prayer with which its 
sessions are opened specifically alludes to the errors, 
the heresies, and the corruptions, from which the 
Reformation set us free. As for sacerdotal supre- 
macy the late Bishop of Durham, whose authority 
the most advanced Ritualists have not ventured to 
impugn, though doubtless they will come to that in 
time, has laid down in a memorable sentence that 
*“the Church of England has no sacerdotal system 
and interposes no sacerdotal tribe between God and 
man.’’ ‘To teach Transubstantiation again, as hun- 
dreds of the clergy are doing at this moment, in 
form if not in name, ‘‘is not only heresy, but a 
direct defiance of the Church’s most explicit teach- 
ing.’’ Priestly absolution and the practice of habi- 
tual confession are, if possible, even more pernicious. 
The perils of the system have been recognised, not 
once or twice only, but repeatedly, by the Romish 
Church itself; and Rome provides safeguards and 
restrictions unknown among its servile imitators. 
If other voices were silent, the verdict of experieuve 
in every country in Europe pronounces it baneful to 
all concerned. It is this force more than any other 
that has driven enlightened intelligence, compelled 
to choose between sacerdotalism and infidelity, into 
direct antagonism to all religious faith. If the same 
power becomes supreme among us that is supreme 
elsewhere, we too shall find ourselves driven in the 
same direction. 
THE CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Dr. Jessopp’s article in the Nineteenth Century will 
give most of his readers mistaken ideas both about 
the Church and the Universities. To prove that the 
Church has lost the place which it once held in the 
intellectual life of the nation, he gives figures show- 
ing that the professorships at Oxford and Cambridge 
have during the last half-century passed from the 
hands of the clergy to those of the laity. Fifty 
years ago, he tells us, at Cambridge out of twenty- 
four professors only five were laymen. To-day at 
each of the universities there are only three profes- 
sors in Holy Orders out of a total of forty-eight at 
Oxford and forty at Cambridge, excluding the 
Faculty of Theology in both cases. The figures are 
correct, but, taken alone, they are misleading. At 
the time of which Dr. Jessopp writes, every graduate 
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who continued to reside was practically compelled 
to be ordained, and the professors, save in the rare 
exceptions of Law and Medicine, were elected from 
a body, and by a body, which was almost exclusively 
clerical. Fellows and tutors of colleges took Orders, 
for the most part, not as a matter of divine vocation 
but as a matter of necessity, and, in many instances, 
with very great reluctance. But now the former 
system has been abolished. There is little to induce 
any one to be ordained unless he personally desires 
to do so, and the clerical character of the universities 
is now a thing of the past. With these changes, and 
in consequence of them, the clerical professor has 
naturally become rare. But the fact is a proof of 
larger freedom in the universities, and not of intel- 
lectual decay in the Church. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PROFESSOR BRIGGS’ CONDEMNATION. 


The condemnation of Professor Briggs by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States is but the beginning of a conflict that 
may be long, and will certainly be severe. Many 
technical points are involved in the dispute ; for in- 
stance, the independence of local Presbyteries and 
their claim to freedom from external control. But 
the real point at issue is whether the Assembly has 
any moral right to pronounce upon such questions 
in such a manner and in such a spirit. Dr. Briggs 
and his friends demand that those who condemn 
their opinions upon the subject of Scriptural Inspir- 
ation shall understand what those opinions are; 
that they shall hear the evidence before giving their 
verdict ; that they shall not come into court just to 
register the decisions of ignorance and prejudice 
outside. That this exactly represents what occurred 
in the recent trial is but too evident. At first seces- 
sion on a large scale seemed almost certain, but now 
the temper of the minority has changed ; they are 
resolved to remain and to fight the battle out. Dr. 
Briggs is not the only person incriminated. There 
are others equally involved, who do not provoke the 
same hostility, and are more careful to conciliate 
suspicion and animosity. They may be defended 
with greater success; or before their case comes cn 
for trial, wiser counsels may prevail. If not, and if 
the orthodox party pushes its intolerance to extremes, 
nothing can prevent Presbyterianism in America 
from being torn asunder. And if the Presbyterian 
Church is the first to suffer, there is grave reason to 
fear that it will not be the last. 


PERSECUTION IN ARMENIA. 


If the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is satisfied 
with the concession made by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the case of the two Armenian Professors, 
Thoumaian and Kayayan, sentenced to death on a 
false charge of political conspiracy, he isindeed con- 
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tent with small mercies. There are other prisoners, 
fifteen of them, not so well known; who have been 
condemned on precisely the same ground and with 
the same disregard of justice. Will nothing be done 
for them? It is at bottom a case of religious persec- 
ution. Turkish authority in Armenia hates Pro- 
testantism and is eager to stamp it out. The Ame- 
rican College at Marsovan was burnt down, with the 
connivance, if not at the instigation, of the governor. 
Not satisfied with that, especially as compensation 
was promptly exacted, the same fanatics are now 
attempting to gain their ends by attacking the 
teachers. To secure the conviction of the two Pro- 
fessors, torture, forgery, and fraud were recklessly 
used. The unfortunate men would have been put to 
death, had not the Ministry at Constantinople under- 
stood that it would be dangerous to provoke the 
wrath of the United States and Great Britain com- 
bined. That is the only defence which the persec- 
uted Protestants of Armenia really possess. The 
present case is one of exceptional enormity, but it is 
only one illustration out of many of the way in which 
Turkey is disregarding the pledges which she gave 
in the Treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention. 
Our patience indeed is great, but it has limits, and 
unless persecution is promptly and effectively checked, 
the only course left will be to demand that in all the 
provinces of Turkey there shall be a Protestant offic- 
ial established with an armed force for the protec- 
tion of those whom the Government are unable or 
unwilling to defend. 


HOOK-SWINGING IN INDIA. 


A letter in the Methodist Times gives an account 
of a most horrible spectacle recently witnessed in 
one of the great cities of India. It was nothing 
more nor less than a revival of the torture of hook- 
swinging. An iron hook was passed through the 
flesh and muscles of the back, and the unfortunate 
victims were then swung at the end of a long rope 
made fast to a high gallows till the agony passed 
endurance, and the sufferers either fainted away or 
were released from the ordeal. Itis, no doubt, pos- 
sible that these wretched men were willing to undergo 
the suffering. In their superstitious fanaticism, 
eager to propitiate their revolting deities, they may 
have offered themselves to the priests. But it by no 
means follows that torture of this kind, even when 
self-sought and self-inflicted, should be tolerated by 
law. In fact, most English people believe that the 
law that they have established in India had already 
put an end to such scenes. Asceticism in some 
forms, however noisome and degrading, authority 
cannot touch; but when life is sacrificed, or even 
endangered, it is surely bound to intervene. We 
suppressed the practice of suttee ; we ought to sup- 
press this. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 


It must be clear to every one that the suppression 
of the opium traffic in India has now become only a 
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question of time. The Indian Government, by a 
recent order, has excluded the drug from Burmah, 
by a single stroke cutting away the ground from 
under the feet of their most zealous supporters. In 
the recent debate in the House of Commons no 
attempt was made either by the Prime Minister or 
by any other person of official standing to justify or 
even to palliate the existing state of things, though 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out some of the chief diffi- 
culties that must be met in bringing about a change. 
The Comniission which has been promised will really 
have to consider, not whether the trade be defensible 
or not, but how it may be abandoned with the least 
injury to the Indian Exchequer and to existing 


interests. It will have to deal not with policy but 
with method. The change, whether gradual or 


immediate, must entail sacrifice, and perhaps suffer- 
ing. That is an admitted fact; but what else can 
be expected? After maintaining for years a vicious 
system, in spite of protest, and in defiance of warn- 
ing, when it can be upheld no longer and its inevi- 
table fate approaches, it cannot dissolve in smoke 
and vanish away like a cloud. The evil which it 
has done cannot fail to outlast it. All natural laws 
when violated entail retribution. Wrong-doing 
avenges itself, and its most terrible penalty is that 
it makes it harder to do right. What the cost of 
reform may prove in the present case no one as yet 
really knows; but if the Indian Government are 
wise they will take action at once, so lessening the 
shock that comes from a sudden reversal of policy. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE AFRICAN BISHOPS. 


The consecration of two Africans as bishops, at St. 
Paul’s, is an epoch in missionary history. Though 
not the first natives of Africa to be raised to the 
episcopate, they practically stand almost alone. The 
departure is a new one, for the case of Bishop Crow- 
ther was exceptional in every way. Both Dr. 
Oluwole and Dr. Phillips—for degrees have been 
conferred on them by the University of Durham— 
are men of education and ability. Their training 
has been thorough. They have served as teachers 
and as preachers, have laboured in the school as 
well asin the church. It is men of this type, with 
broad practical experience, that the Churches in 
West Africa really need. The stage at which enthu- 
siasm unaided by other gifts can help them has been 
already reached and passed. Is it too much to hope 
that the appointment will put an end to the feuds 
and jealousies that have been so disastrous in the 
past? The discontented element among the native 
clergy has not obtained all that it demanded, but a 
great concession has been made ; and it is apparent 
that, where men are fitted to exercise authority, race 
and colour will not prove a bar to their advance- 
ment. 


PROTESTANTS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS AT UGANDA. 


The letters from the Zimes correspondent at Uganda 
are not quite fair to the English missionaries, and 
though the injustice may not have been intentional, 
it is calculated to do seriousharm. The writer con- 
trasts the methods of the Protestants and the Ro- 
manists in dealing with the natives. ‘ Putting the 
religious question on one side,”’ he says, ‘* the work- 
ing system adopted by the French mission is much 
superior to that of the Christian Missionary Society.” 
But the religious question is the one fact that must 
not be set aside even ‘‘ for a moment,’’ and any ex- 
pression of opinion in which this element is ignored 
is both imperfect and misleading. ‘The missionaries 
go there to teach and to preach the Gospel; not to 
cut roads, to build houses, and to improve agricul- 
ture. Their first duty is to evangelise ; their second, 
to civilise. If they invert the order, they are sub- 
ordinating cause to consequence, the essential to the 
accidental. The same writer adds that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and his colleagues showed great tact 
in avoiding any reference to their grievances, and 
he implies that the English missionaries failed to 
show the same “ judicious reticence.’? But he must 
surely be aware that references of this kind on the 
part of the Romanists would naturally suggest some 
embarrassing questions—a fact of which they them- 
selves are perfectly conscious. They were not the 
first to settle in Uganda as the pioneers of Chris- 
tianity. They intruded upon ground already occu- 
pied by others. Their coming, with the jealousies 
and feuds which religious division inevitably pro- 
duces, has largely helped to disturb the people that 
might have known peace and union in one Faith. 


THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


The basis of the China Inland Mission seems to be 
shifting from east to west, from the old world to the 
new. During the last few years the Society has 
drawn an increasing number of workers from the 
United States and from Australia, and now its funds 
also seem to be following the same law. In England, 
since the year 1889 there has been a marked decline, 
amounting to £1,000 in 1890, £3,000 in 1891, and 
to £2,000 in 1892. ‘That is to say, the income from 
England is now £6,000 less than it was four years 
ago. Happily, during the same period there has 
been a continuous increase in the sums received from 
those other sources, and the balance has been more 
than restored. There is a gain of £7,000 as against 
aloss of £6,000. ‘The Society’s income, therefore, 
so far is £1,000 to the good. But the demands upon 
its resources are larger now than they were in 1889. 
During these four years, as we are reminded in the 
latest report, two hundred new missionaries have 
gone out to the work. And even the China Inland 
Mission, with all its genius for economy, cannot 
maintain its workers at an average cost of £5 each. 
If it is to hold the ground which it has occupied, a 
large and generous increase of its income is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
CANON ELLERTON. 


Canon Ellerton may not have been a great poet, 
but he was certainly a great hymn-writer. If his 
range of feeling and vision was comparatively nar- 
row, he possessed an exceptional faculty for express- 
ing some phases of religious faith and emotion. 
Three of his hymns, at least, find a place in 
every modern collection of sacred song. By the 
grave-side how seldom do we fail to hear either 
“God of the living in whose eyes,’’ or, “‘ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er.’’ Even more familiar is the 
evening hymn, “Saviour, again to Thy dear name 
we raise.’? Some of his national hymns, published 
in the later editions of ‘‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,”’ which he helped to compile, also reach a 
high level of excellence, though as yet they have 
not come into general use. His translations were 
hardly inferior to his own compositions, and his 
version of the early Latin chant, ‘‘ The strain up- 
raise of joy and praise,’”’ has for many years been 
familiar in all the churches of the land. It must 
not be supposed that Canon Ellerton did nothing 
but write verses. At Brighton and Crewe and 
Barnes, and in Essex, both in town and country 
parishes, he showed by self-sacrificing labour that 
he could work as well as sing. 


THE REV. T. MOZLEY. 

Mr. Mozley’s name is best known to the world 
through the work of his younger brother, formerly 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, but it 
is, at least, open to question whether his own in- 
fluence and power were not, at least, as great. He 
was a man of marked individuality. He was at 
Oxford during the most stirring times of the Trac- 
tarian movement. For two years he acted as editor 
of the British Critic, the organ of Newman and 
Ward and Oakeley. If he was not a leader he stood 
next to the leaders, and his Reminiscences of the 
movement have the authority that can come only 
from personal knowledge and participation. After 
the crash came reaction. By a process of gradual 
change his theological position was transformed. 
The zealous champion of. Anglicanism became the 
broadest of Broad Churchmen. But the change was 
the work of years. Like Dean Church, Mozley had 
retired to a living in the depths of the country at 
Cholderton, in Wiltshire, almost upon the edge of 
Salisbury Plain. There he began to write for the 
Times, and after a few years he settled in London, 
to remain there for more than twenty years; and 
though he again returned to parochial work his con- 
nection with journalism remained unbroken. His 
journalistic faculty —the faculty of thinking rapidly 
and of writing forcibly, and not only with force but 
with charm—amounted almost to genius, and few, 
if any, among the men who have made the Zimes 
famous throughout the world have rendered better 
service to that great organ of public opinion than 
Mr. Mozley. 


SIR WILLIAM MACKINNON. 


The anxieties and the perils that have beset the 
British East Africa Company during recent months 
must have done much to shorten Sir William Mac- 
kinnon’s life. His had been the largest part in the 
foundation of the Company. He had borne the 
greatest share of the burden in carrying on its 
operations. Whoever may take his vazant place, 
however long success may linger, his will really be 
the honour of the great work to which he devoted 
not only his wealth but his life. He was a man of 
large ideas and of strong faithh He had known 
many forms of experience, its prose as well as its 
poetry. He wasnot unfamiliar with adversity. He 
had left a little grocery business in his native town 
in Ayrshire, almost, if not absolutely, a failure. 
Out in India the tide turned. At Calcutta he laid 
the foundations of his wealth and his power. He 
helped to found a great steam-ship company. He 
became a power on the East Coast of Africa, es- 
pecially in Zanzibar, and it seems to have been 
largely through his influence that the Sultan’s ter- 
ritory ultimately passed under British protection. 
For several years Sir William’s efforts have been 
directed at one point—to uphold British authority 
in East Africa, and to keep us from being shut out 
by rival nations. He knew how great a work lay 
before us in the dark regions of that vast continent, 
in putting an end to the horrors of the slave-trade, 
and in destroying superstition and the cruelty which 
superstition breeds. Already something has been 
accomplished, just enough to show what lies within 
our reach, and the changes that might be brought 
about in the course even of a few years, if we had a 
dozen men willing, like Sir William Mackinnon, to 
devote their money, their thought, and their power 
to this great cause. 


MR. EDMUND STURGE, 


Much of the best work carried on among us, 
whether social, political, or philanthropic, is done by 
families. The sense of public duty and the capacity 
for public service seem, in a certain measure, to be 
The succession—a true apostolic suc- 
cession—is not broken. Mr. Edmund Sturge was 
always true to the traditions of his house. Though, 
perhaps, hardly equal in power to his famous kins- 
man, Joseph Sturge, by incessant effort and unselfish 
devotion he was able to render important help to 
many of the great causes of his time. He was an 
untiring advocate of peace between nation and 
nation, a resolute opponent of slavery in all places 
and in all forms, a loyal friend to down-trodden 
native races in all parts of the world. Social injus- 
tice and moral evil found in him a patient but per- 
sistent reformer. If he never made our laws, he 
was one of those who practically determine what 
our laws shall be made; one of those who fashion 
opinion, quitken conscience, and promote righteous- 
ness among the great masses of the people. 
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